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“Linoleum has what 


I want in a floor” 


“One of my old professors in law school used to 
say, “To be successful, look successful.’ I kept 
that in mind when I furnished my office. I 
wanted it to make the right impression on clients. 

“It seemed logical to start with the floor. 
Every place I went, I looked at floors. I found 
just what I wanted in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
This pattern gave me both style and dignity. 

“I found there’s a lot to be considered in a 
floor besides appearance. It’s got to stand more 
wear than anything in the room. Ease of clean- 
ing is important, too. I found that Armstrong’s 
Linoleum satisfied me on every point. 

“After I moved into the office, I discovered 
another linoleum advantage. It’s a lot quieter 
underfoot. I don’t know of another floor with 
so many things in its favor.” 


Armstrong makes both linoleum and asphalt tile—and a 
lot of other floors, too—because we realize no one floor 
can fill every need. It all depends on individual require- 
ments—the kind of business you have, the effect you 
want to create, the money you can spend for a floor. 


In choosing the floor that’s best suited to your needs, 
there are a number of things to take into consideration. 
Appearance and cost are only part of the story. Just as 
important are the conditions to which your subfloor will 
be subjected. Even the type of subfloor you have is a 
governing factor. You may prefer linoleum for its extra 
resilience or a particular pattern, but if your subfloor 
is concrete in direct contact with the ground you need 
asphalt tile for its alkaline moisture resistance. 

















To help you compare the advantages of one floor 
with the other, here’s what we suggest: drop us a 
card and we'll send you two books—one about 
Armstrong’s Linoleum, the other about Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile.To see samples or actual floors,call your 
Armstrong flooring contractor. Write Armstrong 
Cork Co., 4907 Charlotte St., Lancaster, Penna. 





“Asphalt tile has what 


& & | want in a floor!” 


“You find out about all types of floors in the 
real estate business. Linoleum’s a fine floor. I’ve 
used lots of it, but where every penny counts 
you can’t beat Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 

“The way the Armstrong people have styled 
asphalt tile, it’s as smart and colorful as other 
floors that cost a lot more. That’s why we put 
it in our office. It was easy to tie the floor de- 
sign in with the furnishings because asphalt 
tile goes down block by block. 

“Our floor takes a real beating from all the 
people tramping in and out of the office every 
day—but there’s hardly a sign of wear. And the 
janitor says our floor is the easiest one to take 
care of in the building.” 
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The iron giant that chews up rocks 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


ever big chunk of iron is a jaw 
crusher that breaks rocks as big 
as table tops. Sometimes a parade of 
these extra-big rocks comes along, 
makes the jaw chew extra hard for a 
time. V belts that drove it (shown at 
the right) used to stretch under this 
strain, lengthen permanently. Soon 
they were running off the pulleys. The 
quarry people came to B. F. Goodrich 
adout tt. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a V belt with a new kind of 
reinforcement called a ‘‘grommet.” 


The belt is more elastic, stands sudden 
shocks and strain. 

The new BFG belts were tried on 
the crusher. They have already lasted 
far longer, and they pull their load 
more efficiently. They are still good 
for years of driving this rock-chewing 
monster. 

This quarry company followed a 
good procedure which many other 
companies employ, too. Instead of 
accepting the high costs of frequent 
replacement, they called in B. F, 
Goodrich—and found exactly what 


they needed to cut costs and keep 
their plant running with fewer delays. 
Even if B. F. Goodrich had not had the 
needed product, the chances are good 
that they would soon have developed 
it, for BFG research is constantly at 
work to meet “‘impossible’’ problems 
and steadily improve even the most 
standard rubber products. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





NOW-—new low prices 
on America’s thriftiest 
Water Coolers— 


FRIGIDAIRE 









Get all these 
features ata 


NEW SAVING! 


@ Stainless 
steel top 

@ “Magic Action” 
bubbler 

@ Simple Cold- 
Control 

@ Special 
pre-cooler 


@ Exclusive 
Meter-Miser 








You'll be amazed at the economy of these 
wonderful Frigidaire Water Coolers ! At their 
new low prices, they’re a greater value than 
ever before ! 


And you can save even more money year 
after year, by choosing Frigidaire. These 
thrifty, dependable water coolers are the 
only ones powered by the famous Meter- 
Miser—simplest cold-making mechanism 
ever built. That’s why they operate for as 
little as 2c a day. It’s why you can always 
count on Frigidaire Water Coolers to give 
you plenty of cold water—and years of 
trouble-free service. The Meter-Miser carries 
its own, special 5-Year Warranty. 

Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about the 
many types and sizes of Frigidaire Water 
Coolers. You'll find his name in the Classified 
’Phone Book, under “‘Water Coolers’ or 
“Refrigeration Equipment.’’ Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE SY 
WATER COOLERS 











LETTERS 


Roaming Rosemary 


Your article on Earl Wilson (Newsweek, 
June 27) states that his wife, Rosemary, was 
a Kansas City girl. Please read enclosed 
newspaper clipping for true birthplace of 
Rosemary Wilson [Wilkes-Barre, Pa.]. 


A. S. Lisses, M.D. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Rosemary Wilson was born in East St. 
Louis, Ill., and spent the first six months of 
her life there. However, she went to school 
in Kansas City and says it’s her “home town.” 
Her father, an automobile-tire salesman, 
traveled extensively, thus permitting Wilson 
to claim that his wife comes from practically 
any city he visits. 


Feud Solution 


It seems to me the feud between Pegler 
and Drew Pearson (Newsweek, June 20) 
could be settled on the field of honor. Choose 
your weapons, 6-ounce gloves, guns, or 
swords. This is the time-honored practice 
between courageous he-men. I’m sure 95 per 
cent of the public would be delighted at this 
solution of their differences. 


B. KisBee 
Helotes, Texas 


Quadricentennial 


For some fifteen years the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer has been the chief tool of my 
trade. It was refreshing, therefore, after a 
vain search through other secular journals, to 
find some notice taken (NEWSWEEK, June 
13) of the 400th anniversary, on June 9, of 
this book which, as sheer literature, has exer- 
cised a formative influence upon our lan- 
guage, second only to that of the English 
Bible . 

I think you underestimate (at 16,500,000 ) 
the numerical strength of “the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world.” Other 
figures that I have seen give 31,000,000 and 
even 35,000,000. This may, and almost cer- 
tainly does, include Chinese- and Japanese- 
speaking Anglicans, but the Prayer Books of 
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DONT BEA 










IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 


/ Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Kreml!! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-0z. size and SAVE NEARLY 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML HAIR! 








KREML_ 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try tn new ieee 
Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will never 
dry your hair as so many cream and liquid sham- 
poos which contain drying detergents do. 

















“The Voice wit 
a Smile’ 


“Hail ye small, sweet courtesies of life, 
for smooth do ye make the road of it." 














Often we hear comments on the 
courtesy of telephone people and 
we are mighty glad to have them. 


For our part, we would like to say 
a word about the courtesy of those 
who use the telephone. 


Your co-operation is always a big 
help in maintaining good telephone 
service and we want you to know 
how much we appreciate it. 











RDINARILY he was No. 1 on the 
O hit parade as far as girls were 
concerned. But tonight he was getting 
the polite but cold shoulder over and 
over again. Something was wrong and 


he knew it. . . but he didn’t know 
what.* It can happen to the nicest of 
guys. 

The insidious thing about halitosis 
(unpleasant breath)* is that you, your- 
self, seldom realize when you have it. 
Moreover, it may be absent one day 
and present the next. And when it #s 
present it stamps you as an objection- 
able person to be avoided. 





Don’t Take Chances 


Why run this risk? Why offend others 
when Listerine Antiseptic is a delightful 
extra-careful precaution against unpleas- 
ant breath when not of systemic origin? 


You simply rinse the mouth with 
Listerine Antiseptic and, lo! . . . your 
breath becomes fresher, cleaner, sweeter, 
less likely to offend . . . stays that way, 
too, for hours in most cases. 


When you want to be at your best, 
never, never omit this extra-careful pre- 
caution against offending. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Behe auy date LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
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even these stem from the original liturgy in 
English, of which this year is the quadri- 
centennial... 
Francis C, LiGHTBOURN 
Minister 
St. Barnabas’ Church 
Rumford, Maine 


Co-pilot Stalin 


As one who has flown thousands of hours 
in both the pilot’s and co-pilot’s position in 
all sorts of U.S. military aircraft, I believe 
that Stalin’s son, Maj. Gen. Vassily Stalin 


Telenews Newsreel-International 


Stalin’s son as a co-pilot 


(Newsweek, June 20), is riding in the co- 
pilot’s seat. Or perhaps in Russia the pilot 
occupies the right-hand seat . . . 

Lr. KENNETH E, OLson 


Chasthem Air Force Base 
Savannah, Ga. 


It is not unusual in eny country for high 
brass to occupy the right-hand or co-pilot’s 
seat, 


Princess a::! uchess 


An item in The Periscope (NEwsweEeEk, 
June 13) refers to Luxembourg as “long 
ruled by a princess.” Isn’t Luxembourg in 
fact a grand duchy, ruled by Grand Duchess 
Charlotte for these many years? 


E. E. StrouBe 
Warrant Officer, U.S.A. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


Luxembourg is indeed a grand duchy, 
ruled by Charlotte, Grand Duchess of Lux- 
embourg, Duchess of Nassau, and also Prin- 
cess of Bourbon-Parma. Her consort is Felix, 
Prince of Luxembourg. 


What Variety of Ham? 


We enjoyed Newsweex’s article (June 
20) concerning President Truman’s recent 
visit to Arkansas, but we would swim a river 
crammed with alligators in the dead of win- 
ter to bet you were wrong as a $3 bill when 
you said the stag breakfast which President 
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HEY say dictatorships are new and revolutionary 
... Actually, they’re as old as time itself! 

For thousands of years, most of the human beings 
who have peopled the earth have lived as the slaves 
or subjects of someone else. The thing that is new 
and revolutionary and yours, is freedom. 

Freedom to choose your job and to bargain col- 
lectively, knowing that in America there’s no ceiling 
on advancement. 

Freedom to invent new machines... and new 
ways to make them productive ... 

Freedom to invest money in new ideas... to own 
things . . . to manage our own affairs. 

Freedom to mass-produce more and better goods 
all the time . . . with lower costs reflected in con- 
sumer prices and higher real wages. 

Compared to the record of all civilization, this free 
way of yours is ten minutes old! 

Yet in ten short minutes it’s done more good for 
more people than anything that ever happened on earth. 





In war, it enabled you in America to out-produce 
the rest of the world combined. 

In peace, it’s given us a standard of living ten 
times higher than that of the nation which shouts 
loudest that we have a dying economy. 

Dying? We've just begun to live! We’ve just escaped 
from prison. If the way we live is ten times richer 
than theirs, that’s not enough. 

We can make it better still. We can eliminate the 
faults which remain. We can level off the sharp ups 
and downs of prices and jobs. We can make the final 
attack against poverty. 

Today, the world is depending on us because we 
have depended on ourselves. Let’s show others how 
that system works! 

We can—if we'll work together and build together 
as Americans always have. 

Let’s keep on building. Build for Freedom... 
build for peace ... build for a better world! 
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A cool 20,000,000 


Glenn McCarthy’s fabulous hotel, “The Shamrock”— new $20,000,000 
Aladdin’s palace in Houston—has given rise to hundreds of exciting 
stories. 

We'd like to tell you about 18 of them that are completely air- 
conditioned. 

That was because equipment—Trane-built to engineers’ rigid speci- 
fications—came into the picture. Making possible the world’s most 
completely individualized air conditioning system. It heats, cools, de- 
humidifies every square foot of “The Shamrock” from lobby to penthouse. 

Here’s what it took to do the job. Over 1200 Trane-built room units. 
25 Trane Climate Changers and dehumidifiers. Dozens of Trane heating 
and cooling coils, convectors, unit heaters. All tailor-made to exacting 
specifications by the makers of the same equipment that makes air 
more efficient, more comfortable, more usable in thousands of stores, 
offices, plants. 

You may not want to cool a hotel: but if you have an air problem, 
remember that Trane engineers know air. How to warm it, cool it, dry 
it, humidify it, clean it or move it. Your local Trane representative will 


iti- 


be glad to work with your own architect, 
engineer, or contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY « LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating and Air 
Conditioning Equipment . . . Offices in 75 Cities. 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 





Wyatt C. Hedrick, Architect and Engineer, Houston ¢ Charles L. Kribs, Jr., Air Conditioning Engineer, 
Houston « Stone and Webster Engineering Corporation, Construction Managers, Boston 
Installed by Associated Mechanical Contractors, Houston. 
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Truman had with men of Battery D featured 
“good Missouri hams, red-eye gravy, and 
hominy grits.” 

It really doesn’t matter, and you are for- 
given. Everybody in Arkansas knows our 
hams are far superior to those in Missouri, 
and what people in other states think doesn’t 
matter, anyway. 

I have it straight from the mouth of Arch 
(Green Peas) Pickens, the paddle-footed 
caterer of the Marion roominghouse person- 
ally responsible for Mr. Truman’s chow 
while he was in Little Rock, that the ham 
served the President was of the Arkansas 
variety. 

Harpy (Spmer) RowLANpD 
Columnist 


The Arkansas Gazette 
Little Rock 


The Newsweex correspondent responsible 
for the “good Missouri ham” phrase says: 
“There was much joshing at the Battery D 
breakfast re the ham’s origin. As I recall, 
President Truman said that it tasted like 
Missouri ham. No one disputed him.” 


Safeguard for Bogey 


As exclusive manufacturers of the only 
safety pins neither baby nor father can 
swallow, we suggest that you send this card 


a 


BABY oo f 
CANT SWALLOW + * se 





of congratulations to Bogey (NEWSWEEK, 
June 20) for his own protection as well 
as his son’s. 


C. W. JoHNsTON 


The Diapin Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Memo to Plymouth Salesmen 


Value-wise buying 1S duck soup 
for Plymouth salesmen 














You sell the car that likes to be 


Your prospective. customers 
are looking the new cars over 
with a keen, clear eye for 
value. They no longer have to 
take just any new car they can 
get. They can now be chary 
and choosey! 


This is duck soup for 
Plymouth salesmen. You’ve 
got the car for the man who 
wants the most for his money. 
You can prove it in your show- 
room with the new Quality 
Chart. And — better yet — you 
can demonstrate it on the road 


with the sweetest riding, finest 
performing Plymouth ever 


built. 


You can —with unqualified 
confidence—ask new car buy- 
ers to look at all three of the 
low-priced. cars. Ask them to 
compare—wheelbase, compres- 
sion ratio, braking action, en- 
gine life, riding comfort—any- 
thing and everything! You've 
got the car that shines bright- 
est in the revealing light of 
comparison. And comparison 
is the pay-off! 


“w PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 


compared! ONWOUTH 
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White sidewall tires, chrome wheel covers and 
rear fender scuff guards optional at eztra cost. 








NEW WINGS over gow: Town! 


Wherever you live—the new 
Douglas Super DC-3 will soon 
be ready to bring you the 
very latest in fast, convenient 
transportation by air! 


For the Super DC-3—a new 
model of the most famous, time- 
tested air liner ever built—will 
serve large cities and small in 
every corner of the nation. 


New swept-back wings...new 


powerful twin engines... and a 
host of new conveniences will 
enable the Super DC-3 to bring 
you the kind of swift, economi- 
cal, dependable air travel for 
which Douglas has been famous 
for over a quarter of a century. 


A cargo version of the Super 
DC-3 is also under construction 
—designed to carry more cargo, 
faster, at less cost! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





NEW DOUGLAS 
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kor Your Information 


GLOBE GIRDLING: The old globe is definitely shrinking. 
Nearly every mail brings new evidence that NEwsweEeEk’s 
international editions are assuming ever-increasing im- 
portance around the world. For example, one reader re- 
ported this week that in a single day he heard from friends 
in Frankfurt, Germany, and 
Saudi Arabia that NEwSWEEK- 
EuroPEAN was indispensable at 
these points on two continents.’ 
Another reported that “your 
magazine is the most-read one in 
Trieste.” Still another in St. Jean 
de Luz, France, expressed his 
thanks for a recent Shanghai 
article. A retired newsman in 

Mataiea, Tahiti (a nice place to be retired), also liked 
our Far East coverage. And finally the Greek Government 
Office of Information advised that it prepares a weekly 
digest of Newsweek for officials in Athens. The Greeks 
find NEwsweEEk “a most accurate and reliable news source 
—even on Greece.” 





GLOBAL EXCLUSIVES: Typical of the kind of coverage 
that has increased the prestige and importance of NEws- 
WEEK around the world are this week’s Foreign Affairs ex- 
clusives on Germany and China. On page 31 Berlin Bureau 
Chief John E. Thompson tells of the rebirth of Nazism as 
John J. McCloy takes over as American High Commissioner 
in Germany. And on page 28 Diplomatic Correspondent 
Edward Weintal reveals the crisis among State Depart- 
ment officials as they grope for a new United States policy 
in a China turning red. 


CRAWFORD TO CRAWFORD: Several weeks ago News- 
WEEK requested the Washington bureau to look into the 
Justice Department’s antitrust activities for a future story. 
Assistant Washington Bureau Chief Kenneth Crawford 
and Washington staffer Wilbur Baldinger, who covers the 
Justice Department beat, collaborated on the assignment, 
with Crawford preparing the final version and sending it 
on to New York. This week when the Justice Department 
filed suit against E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., the task 
of editing the Washington material was in familiar hands. 
Kenneth Crawford had followed his report to New York 
and as the new National Affairs editor was editing his own 
copy. Incidentally, a clear hint of the government’s action 
against the Delaware company was given in the News- 
WEEK cover story, in the May 2 issue, on du Pont’s presi- 
dent, Crawford Greenewalt. 


THE COVER: Photographer Yousuf Karsh, who made this 
week’s cover portrait of Attorney General Tom Clark, pre- 
fers to catch his subjects in an unstudied pose. He likes to 
have them go about their business 
while he goes about his. Arriving at 
Clark’s Justice Department office in 
Washington, Karsh whispered to 
National Affairs Editor Crawford: 
“He'll be a hard subject.” Karsh was 
wrong. Crawford immediately swept 
Clark into an animated conversation 
on past trust busting. Karsh made 
his picture and started to dismantle 
his lights and camera equipment long before Clark had 
finished his discourse. The report on Clark’s current cru- 
sade and the facts behind it begins on page 19. 
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THE MANUIACTUKER WHO WANTED 70 BE A MISER/ 


(A STORY OF AMB/TION) 


A frustrated miser was poot Mr. Wiser 
“Without any profits,” he said with a pout, 
“What have I got to mise about!” 


“It seems a shame,”’ Mr. Friendly replied, 
“That a worthy ambition like yours be denied! 
That's why I suggest you certainly try 


American Mutual's savings buy...” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


..- the first American liability insurance company 


© 1949 AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Ly Mr Friendly 


(Year after year we've helped reduce premium costs 
for scores of industries to way below the average 
rate! And despite rising costs, we still give you the 
chance to save up to 20 cents on every dollar you 
spend for insurance.) 


Today Mr. Wiser’s a leading miser! 
“I owe all my success,” he says modestly, 
“To Mr. Friendly’s company!” 





The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your American Mutual man to tell you how 
this service works. Write for free copy of “The All- 
American Plan for Business’’ or “The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-96, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Defense Secretary Johnson tells top 
Air Force brass in the bluntest possible 
language that he won't tolerate any at- 
tempt to undermine his 48-group Air 
Force policy. He threatens to fire any 
official who tries to get Congress to ap- 
propriate funds to support a larger force 
.. . Several liberal senators are privately 
furious at labor leaders for failing to agree 
on a labor bill that could pass the Senate 
... Senator Hickenlooper will have little 
if any support from his GOP colleagues 
on the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
when he writes his anti-Lilienthal report. 


Dewey and Housing 

House Republicans are blaming Gover- 
nor Dewey for their failure to strip the 
housing bill of its public-housing section 
(see page 18), Five New York GOP con- 
gressmen voted with the Administration 
and a sixth didn’t vote on the crucial 
amendment—which lost by a five-vote 
margin. The New Yorkers admitted to 
their irate colleagues that the word from 
Albany was that loyal New York Repub- 
licans would vote for public housing to 
keep the state GOP organization’s record 
clear in view of the special Senate elec- 
tion this fall and the elections next year. 


Cabinet Lunch Lobby 

The Cabinet is doing some quiet but 
effective social back-stopping of Truman’s 
efforts to maintain cordial relations with 
Congress, The Blair House tenant can do 
little entertaining there, Almost weekly, 
however, one Cabinet member or another 
gives a luncheon at which Congressional 
committee members hear an after-coffee 
talk on departmental policies and prob- 
lems. Now and then the sociability yields 
a vote. Attorney General Clark fathered 
the idea. 


Military Segregation Row 

A brisk Army-Navy feud is raging over 
the treatment of Negro servicemen. De- 
fense Secretary Johnson’s recent approval 
of new Navy proposals for better Negro 
treatment and his disapproval of Army 
suggestions have increased the tension. 
Army leaders point out that Navy prom- 
ises look fine on paper, but they cite these 
facts: less than 5% of all Navy personnel 
are colored, while the Army has more than 
10%; the Navy has only ten colored offi- 
cers, while the Army has something like 
900; 60 to 70% of the Negroes in the Navy 
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do menial work in the messmen’s service. 
Navy chiefs, on the other hand, point 
out that the Navy avoids segregating 
white from colored, while the Army main- 
tains strict segregation in most camp fa- 
cilities, Secretary Johnson meanwhile has 
ordered the Army to think up new ways 
of increasing opportunity for its Negroes. 
Incidentally, the Air Force has done 
much to break down segregation. 


Trivia 

Although in retirement and ill health 
since 1944, former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, now 77, is often consulted by 
Truman and Secretary of State Acheson 
on matters of foreign policy, especially 
where Russia is concerned, Direct wires 
from the White House and State Depart- 
ment to Hull’s apartment made such con- 
sultation easy . . . President Whitney of 
the Railroad Trainmen Brotherhood wired 
Senator Neely of West Virginia that his 
last-ditch speech for the Administration’s 
Taft-Hartley repealer “is only surpassed 
by the Sermon on the Mount” , . . The 
Budget Bureau will publish a booklet next 
fall to explain to the public how its tax 
dollars are collected and where they go 
. .. The Senate restaurant is featuring 
Southern dishes now that Senator Long of 
Louisiana heads the subcommittee that 
supervises its operations. 
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Trends Abroad 

Washington diplomats believe the U.S. 
“disinflation” has roused Moscow’s long- 
deferred hope that a crisis of Western 
capitalistic civilization is at hand. This 
partly explains Moscow’s unwillingness 
to enter into long-term agreements now; 
the Soviets think they may be able to 
obtain much better terms later on. . . 
Don’t expect any flow of U.S. capital to 
Germany in the near future. A measure 
permitting such investments has been 
under discussion in Washington for eight 
months and even when settled almost cer- 
tainly won't contain a provision permit- 
ting American companies to remove 
profits from Germany . . . Reports leaking 
from Czechoslovakia tell of a growing 
resistance movement within the country. 
In some towns and villages Communist 
leaders have been assassinated and their 
homes burned. 


U.S. Views on Gold 

The current talk in London and Paris 
of persuading the U.S. to raise the price 
of gold and to earmark some of the Fort 
Knox hoard to back the pound is re- 
garded in Washington simply as an indi- 


cation of how desperately the British are 
searching for an easy way out of their 
economic predicament. Informed sources 
say these possibilities have been men- 
tioned very informally in talks among 
technicians overseas but have not been 
proposed to the U.S. and have not even 
been discussed at higher levels. Neither 
proposal would receive serious consider- 
ation in Washington. Top U. S. officials 
firmly oppose revaluation of the dollar, 
and even if some gold could be made 
available there’s little chance of further 
aid to Britain in this form. In fact, most 
officials feel that these gold proposals 
would merely defer readjustments which 
the British must make themselves. 


Jap Peace-Treaty Problem 

Feeling is increasing in Washington 
that the Far Eastern Commission has 
ceased to serve any useful purpose. It 
was created primarily to supervise the 
execution of the Japanese surrender terms 
and was intended to function only until 
the conclusion of a peace treaty—which 
then was expected to require no more 
than a year Or two. Now, most of the 
surrender terms have been carried out 
that ever will be; the commission has 
proved itself an extremely ineffectual 
instrument of Allied cooperation, and 
prospects for the conclusion of a Japa- 
nese peace treaty are uncertain. Washing- 
ton soon,may sound out the other Pacific 
Allies as to the advisability of abolishing 
the commission. 


Israeli Insane Asylum 

Plans are being made to turn the 
ancient Acre fortress-prison into an in- 
sane asylum and rehabilitation center for 
Jewish immigrants from Europe. An un- 
disclosed number of refugees who have 
arrived in Israel are insane—in many cases 
the result of twelve years of Nazi con- 
centration-camp experiences. Teams of 
U.S. psychiatrists and psychoanalysts, 
volunteering for work with the Israel Red 
Shield of David, will assist in caring for 
the patients. 


Point Four Prospects 

Until Congress gives Truman power to 
implement the Point Four program, it 
will be kept alive by the 40-nation Inter- 
national Bank. All missions sent out by 
the bank to investigate loan applications 
will be instructed to tie in their reports 
with Point Four aims of raising living 
standards in underdeveloped countries. 
Meanwhile U.S. diplomats hope the 
Point Four program will be applied first— 
and as soon as possible—in the Far East 
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regions which still are holding out against 
Communism. The Soviets enjoy some- 
what the same kind of advantage in im- 
portant parts of Asia that Western capi- 
talism enjoys in Europe—a standard of 
living higher than that of adjoining terri- 
tories under the other camp’s rule. In 
the Far East peoples still outside the 
Russian sphere are favorably impressed 
by Moscow propaganda, partly because 
the Soviet system seems to provide better 
conditions than those with which many 
of them are all too familiar at home. 


Foreign Notes 

The September session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly will open with a flourish, 
since the Big Four foreign ministers are 
expected to attend. At this session they'll 
decide whether or not to hold a meeting 
to pick up where they left off in Paris .. . 
Approximately 100,000 Bedouins have 
become free riders on the UN emergency- 
relief program for Arab refugees. At the 
outset a few wormed their way in un- 
noticed; word of the manna quickly 
spread among the nomadic desert tribes, 
and now they're flocking to relief stations 
in large numbers The Rumanian 
writers’ society has been “reorganized” 
by the Communist government into the 
Union of the Writers of the People’s Re- 
public, which subsidizes members so 
they can “do their work without material 
worries.” The chief qualification is that 
in their creative work they “follow the 
political orientation of the regime.” 
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Income-Tax Crackdown 

The Internal Revenue Bureau is plan- 
ning the closest check ever made on in- 
come-tax payments next year. It will hire 
4,250 additional employes in the next six 
months, and most of them will be as- 
signed to enforcement work. The bureau 
is also streamlining its work in order to 
assign a higher percentage of its 50,000 
employes to the job of checking up on 
tax-law violations. The new employes 
and procedures are expected to bring in 
upwards of half a billion dollars more 
than would ordinarily be collected next 
year. 


Victory for Brannan 

Although the new farm bill reported 
out by the House Agriculture Committee 
is labeled a “compromise” measure, its 
enactment would give Agriculture Secre- 
tary Brannan a major victory. While the 
bill does not carry out his full program, it 
agrees in principle with all of his pro- 
posed major changes in the current farm 
program and could easily be expanded 
once it became law. More than pleased, 
Brannan figures the bill gives him at least 
75% of his program. In addition, Senator 
Anderson of New Mexico now is ready to 
support the main features of the Brannan 
plan. Brannan won over Anderson, who 
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was cool to the plan at first, following 
several heart-to-heart talks. Anderson’s 
conversion is important, since he’s chair- 
man of the Senate Agriculture Committee 
subcommittee, which will handle the 
legislation. 


Aviation Notes 

Watch for some spectacular U. S. mili- 
tary flights of worldwide interest this 
summer . . . The Civil Aeronautics Board 
soon may announce a regulation requiring 
standard arrangement of cockpits and 
instruments in all transport planes. It’s 
largely a defense-mobilization move .. . 
With ten airlines already participating in 
RFC loans, Senator Johnson of Colorado 
may introduce a bill requiring the RFC to 
have a director on the board of each line 
getting a loan . .. The Commerce Depart- 
ment favors establishment of a foreign- 
trade zone at the San Antonio, Texas, 
municipal airport. It would be the first 
“free port” ever located inland . . . The 
Martin XB-51 three-jet bomber, due to 
fly in October, will be the first plane which 
can vary the set of its wings to meet dif- 
ferent speed and altitude conditions. 


Fight on Carson and Olds 

Unofficial polls indicate the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee may 
sidetrack the nominations of John Carson 
to the Federal Trade Commission and of 
Leland Olds for another term on the 
Federal Power Commission. A_ liberal 
Republican, Carson is opposed by several 
key GOP senators. Wealthy Democratic 
Senator Kerr of Oklahoma may break 
with the Administration on the Olds 
nomination. Olds is dead set against a 
Kerr-sponsored bill which he believes 
would increase consumer costs of natural 
gas. Kerr and several other senators now 
are going over Olds’s speeches, articles, 
and statements for the last 30 years to 
find ammunition. Nevertheless, Truman 
won't back down on the nominations. He 
will give both men recess appointments if 
the Senate fails to confirm them this 
session. 


Business Footnotes 

Housing Expediter Woods is seeking a 
legal device to slow the rate at which 
real-estate interests are demanding rent 
decontrol by state legislatures under the 
new rent-control law. A test soon may be 
made in Texas . . . A move is under way 
in Congress to increase the Federal bank- 
deposit guarantee from a maximum of 
$5,000 for each depositor to $10,000. The 
reason is that a huge reserve fund has 
been built up during the last ten years. 
Meanwhile, bankers are seeking a reduc- 
tion of their assessments . . . A West 
Coast shipping firm plans a “trailer ship” 
service between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. It’s building two 563-foot ves- 
sels to carry trucks and trailers, automo- 
biles, and passengers. A labor dispute 


tied up a similar New York-Albany serv- 
ice, but Pacific Coast union chiefs indi- 
cate they won't object. 
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Radio Lines 

Al Jolson turned down a $250,000 offer 
for six television programs with the pro- 
vision that he sign up for 39 weeks on TV 
if a sponsor appeared, Like many other 
top radio stars, Jolson feels that big-time 
video is more than a year away .. . Bob 
Burns is framing a radio program pat- 
terned on Arthur Godfrey’s carefree tech- 
nique . . . Three sponsors are interested 
in having Charles Laughton read the 
Bible for television . . , Radio commenta- 
tor Drew Pearson shortly will change hats, 
He’s switching from Lee to another hat- 
firm sponsor . . . Norman Corwin may 
shift from CBS to Mutual . . . The veteran 
daytime serial Vic and Sade, off the air 
since 1946, will turn up this month on 
NBC television. 


Movie Notes 

Lassie, M-G-M’s wonder collie, is 
getting a straight $5,000-a-week guaran- 
tee for a series of personal appearances at 
theaters around the country this summer 
... Ina search for new faces to bolster 
movie attendance, the big studios this year 
are sending out an army of scouts to scour 
college campuses and local theater groups 
. . . Mickey Rooney is dickering to star 
in a film story of the life of champion 
golfer Ben Hogan . . . Hollywood finally 
is getting around to making a picture 
about the Pasadena Tournament of Roses. 
The title, of course, is “Rose Queen,” and 
there'll be parade and football footage . . . 
The New Jersey penitentiary “lifer” who 
offered himself as a guinea pig for medical 
research will be the subject of a film 
called “The Jim Duncan Story.” 


Miscellany 

A Washington column by Senator Taft 
is being submitted to editors for use free. 
It’s billed as a “timely political feature’ 
written by “probably the best-informed 
man in the U.S. Senate.” The column pre- 
sumably is for Ohio circulation, but 
there’s nothing in the sales message to in- 
dicate that papers in other states couldn’t 
get it weekly . . . Mrs. Taft and Mrs. 
Homer Ferguson head a staff of GOP 
Senatorial wives who've started a Wash- 
ington news letter, Telewoman . . . Mme. 
Henri Bonnet, wife of the French ambas- 
sador, claims Paris designers won’t make 
any radical fashion changes for several 
years, Skirts may be shortened a bit and 
plunging necklines made more discreet, 
but no “new looks” are planned ' 
Thomas B. Costain, author of the best- 
selling “The Black Rose,” plans to work 
on a_ multivolume history of England 
along with his novels, The first volume, 
titled “The Conquerors” and covering the 
1066-1216 period, will be out in October. 
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very workman is a miniature corporation 


HAT it costs you to just get by— 
enough to keep body and soul 
together—is what corporations call the 
“break-even point”. Whatever you earn 
above that is “profit” you can use as you 
like—for savings, a car, a better home. 


It’s the same with a company — what 
they earn above the “break-even point” 
they spend for better equipment, or save 
for carrying them through depressions, or 





invest in new products. (Only a small part 
goes to the investor, who made the com- 


pany possible.) 


Since 1929, the “profit” of the average 
American—the excess over necessities — has 
increased 302.7%; the profit of the average 
American corporation has increased 
134.5%. Worth remembering, when the 
soap-box orators scream about “‘excessive 
profits”. When will they begin objecting 


to yours ? Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Labor legislation appears dead for this session of Congress. 
Barring a miracle, there won’t be any action next year either. 
The Democratic leadership, having made its record, is recon- 
ciled to temporary defeat. So is organized labor. Repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law is now certain to be a key issue in 1950. 


> Truman’s Congressional lieutenants now talk in terms of 
passing important Fair Deal measures in the 82nd Congress. 
The defeat on labor in the Senate and the narrow margin by 
which the public-housing bill squeaked through the House 
account for their pessimism. 

The Fair Dealers now believe their best chance of defeating 
the Republican-Southern Democrat coalition lies in electing 
more liberals from the South. They don’t think their repre- 
sentation from other areas can be increased sufficiently to 
guarantee a working majority. 


> The record of the 8lst Congress will look something like 
this after the first session: 


Accomplishments: (1) Extension of rent control, (2) public- 
housing and slum-clearance bill, (3) ratification of the At- 
lantic Pact, (4) extension of reciprocal-trade agreements, 
(5) approval of most, if not all, of Truman’s reorganization 
plans, and (6) raise in minimum-wage level but no ex- 
tension of coverage. 


Failures: (1) New labor legislation, (2) Federal aid to edu- 
cation, (3) expansion of social security, and (4) facing up 
to fiscal problems. 


> Odds slightly favor that Congress will direct Truman to 
pare appropriations. Economy forces in the Senate can muster 
the necessary two thirds to tack such a directive onto the last 
appropriations bill. This would force its consideration on the 
floor of the House, where growing economy sentiment might 
swamp the Administration leadership. 


> Quick action on arms for Europe is being pleaded for by 
the State Department. Atlantic Pact signatories have made it 
clear to Secretary Acheson that they are banking on early 
military aid. 

The Administration considered initiating action on the arms 
program in the House, but Capitol Hill lieutenants warned 
that any move prior to Senate ratification of the pact itself 
would imperil the whole program. 


Approval of an arms program before adjournment is possible, 
though still less than an even bet. Much depends on the speed 
with which the Senate ratifies the pact. 

Plans for reconditioning and shipment of surplus war matériel 
are being worked out in the Pentagon. The Army will be 
ready to go as soon as Congress flashes the green light. 


> Unification of the armed forces will show progress during 
the next few months no matter what Congress does about 
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strengthening the original act. Administrative studies by De- 
fense Secretary Johnson’s staff are moving to a climax, and a 
number of important orders can be expected fairly soon. 


Tighter integration is likely to prove feasible in several im- 
portant fields. Among these are: Intelligence, communica- 
tions, and transportation. 


Secretary Johnson is determined to make good on his prom- 
ises of greater economy. He believes this can be done with- 
out impairment of combat strength and efficiency. 


> Major strikes are unlikely this summer. The growing op- 
pressiveness of the economic climate is making labor cautious. 
The tip-off is John L. Lewis’s turn to the three-day week, in- 
stead of holding to the miners’ traditional no-contract, no- 
work policy (see page 53). 

The labor-management situation in major industries lines up 
as follows: 


Steel: Philip Murray is spoiling for a knockdown fight with 
U.S. Steel, but the slump in business gives management 
trump cards. Alerting steelworkers for the strike call is 
probably only a bargaining tactic. 

Automobiles: The slow pace of Ford-UAW negotiations and 
the day-to-day extension of the contract reflect reluctance 
to resume open warfare. 


Electrical products: The business slump and spreading un- 
employment give management a heavy advantage. The 
left-wing United Electrical workers face the problem of 
holding onto what they now have. 


Textiles: Labor's policy of extending present contracts will 
continue. 


> Regardless of the Truman-Baruch exchange, the National 
Security Resources Board has drafted an omnibus mobiliza- 
tion bill that can be readied for the President whenever he 
wants it. 


The proposed legislation combines in one bill war powers 
previously granted and also provides a legal foundation for 
powers assumed by the Executive during the second world 
war. Special mobilization agencies are not outlined, but the 
President's right to create them is recognized. 


> Further improvements in the B-36 may help the Air Force 
confound its sharpest critics. In addition to larger power 
plants, USAF engineers are experimenting with new wing de- 
signs which could greatly increase the huge bomber’s speed. 


Air Force officials will tell the House Armed Services Investi- 
gating Committee that, far from approaching obsolescence, 
the B-36-type airplane has still-untapped potentialities. Col. 
Charles Lindbergh may be a surprise witness for the USAF 
(see page 21). 


> The Civil Aeronautics Board is likely to thin the ranks of 
nonscheduled air carriers further during the next few months. 
The CAB is turning an extremely critical eye on the applica- 
tions of almost 100 independents who are seeking the new 
individual exemptions now required. 
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I ‘ln my line, you get 


a new job every day... 


.and that’s okay with me! Doing the same old 
thing, week in, week out has never been my dish. 

It takes a jack-of-all-trades to work on the crews 
that build and maintain the underground pipelines. 











“You don’t often see those lines, but there are 

over 150,000 miles of them, carrying crude oil and 
finished oil products into state after state. They’re 
on the job 24 hours a day, delivering gasoline and oil 
for your car .. . fuels and lubricants for farms and 
factories ...as many as 14 different petroleum 
products at one time. 


“Giving you that kind of delivery service takes 
money—lots of it—for new equipment, and for 
maintenance, too. But you have to keep spending 
to keep moving, in our business. Competition 

sees to that. Get a lot of different companies trying 
to out-do each other in delivering oil by tanker, 
barge, pipeline, truck and tank-car—and brother, 
you get oil—all you want, when you want it! 


“The same kind of rivalry goes on in other branches 
of the business. And it works out fine. Keep trying 
to out-do the other fellow and you’re bound to 
come up with new ideas and new products all the 
time. That’s progress—American style—and the 
results of it are coming your way all the time!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue e New York 19, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 














Said Jack to Joan: “You need a treat, a break in your 

@ routine, a change from keeping kids and clothes and 
house and dishes clean. Let’s have some fun just by 
ourselves. I'll tell you what we'll do—let’s week-end at 
the Statler . . . it will fix you up like new!” 


They came to Statler Friday night, had dinner, saw a 

e show. “Oh, that was grand,” said Joan to Jack, “but 
grander still, you know, is sleeping late tomorrow; just 
think, ’til nine or ten. And Statler’s bed’s so comfort- 
able, I may not wake up then! 
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3 “The perfect way to start a day,” said Joan to Jack, 

e “is this—a Statler breakfast in our room, while we 
relax in bliss. The coffee’s hot, the bacon’s crisp, the 
eggs are just delicious: and, best of all, we will not 
have to wash the breakfast dishes!” 
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That afternoon they “did” the town, and Joan ex- 

e claimed: “It’s grand that shops and shows and other 
things are all so close at hand. To see the most, and do 
the most upon a short vacation, it really helps to stay 
at Statler’s heart-of-town location!” 








They dined on Statler’s famous food, they danced the 

enight away, and sparkling entertainment helped to 
make the evening gay. Then Joan exclaimed: “Ah, any 
wife would like this gift the best—a week end at the 
Statler, where you really are a quest!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + # £CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS +« WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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Laws Spun From the Capitol Wheel 


Washington correspondents looked 
down from their galleries upon the Sen- 
ate and House last week as fascinated as 
kibitzers watching a roulette wheel. On 
Tuesday the whirling ball hesitated be- 
tween black and red and came to rest on 
black: Taft-Hartley repeal was beaten. 
On Wednesday it teetered between red 
and black and settled on red: Public 
housing won. It was victory for Sen. 
Robert A. Taft and defeat for his Repub- 
lican colleague, Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin Jr. The weight of a cat’s 
whisker on the scales of chance would 
have reversed either decision. 

At one point a change of one Senate 
vote could have meant repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act at this session. A change of 
three House votes could have scuttled 
public housing. Thus decisions on two 
of the most pressing issues before the 
country were voted by a Congress so 
closely divided on ideological lines that 
they might almost as well have been 
made by flipping coins. 

Events of this last humid June week in 
Washington made several facts unmis- 
takably clear: (1) that the country, if 
correctly represented by its congressmen 
and senators, still hadn’t decided what 
kind of postwar domestic policies it 
wanted, (2) that this decision wouldn't 
be known before the 1950 Congressional 
elections, and (3) that any important 
answers to policy questions given by the 
8lst Congress would be tentative and 
subject to reversal in 1951. 

Nobody could be sure until after the 
next nationwide election whether a ma- 
jority of voters wanted to proceed in the 
direction of Mr. Truman’s so-called wel- 
fare state or turn back toward laissez 
faire, or what kind of a compromise be- 
tween these alternatives was indicated. 
Until Congress was sure, the Capitol 
would remain a gambling hall for un- 
happy politicians trying to dope a race 
that was still sixteen months off. 


CONGRESS: 


Taft’s Triumph 


Scott Lucas is a light sleeper—and an 
uneasy one. The Illinois Democrat takes 
his work and his troubles home with him, 
and he usually cannot toss off the day’s 
cares even after he gets to bed. In recent 


weeks his sleep had been even more fitful 
than usual. The showdown was coming 
on the Administration-sponsored Thomas 
bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Up for a vote was an amendment in- 
troduced by Republican Sen. Robert A. 
Taft, giving the President the power— 
which he vehemently didn’t want—either 
to issue an injunction against a strike 
imperiling the national health and safety 





European 


or else to seize the struck plants. The 
AFL, the CIO, and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods, to which Harry S. Truman was 
so indebted for his election last Novem- 
ber, all were dead set against Presiden- 
tial injunctions. 

Problem: And yet, as Senate floor 
leader, Lucas knew only too well that 
Taft had the majority of the chamber on 
his side. Most senators clearly were in- 
clined to agree with the Ohio Repub- 
lican that it was a tested success, which 
the President had found necessary to use 
in six national strikes. The Ohio Repub- 
lican moreover had what seemed like a 
clinching argument: If the President 
didn’t like injunctions, he didn’t have to 
issue them. Under the amendment, he 
could take over the plants instead. 

For hours Monday night, June 20, Lu- 
cas tossed and turned with the problem. 
Suddenly he sat bolt upright. “I’ve got it,” 
he cried. He switched on his bedside lamp 
and looked at the clock. It was 4.a.m. He 





switched off the light and went back to 
sleep. And for once he slept soundly. 

Lucas ate a hearty breakfast Tuesday 
morning. The more he thought about 
his idea, the more thrilled he was with 
himself. On reaching the Capitol he 
immediately telephoned Sen. Elbert 
Thomas of Utah, chairman of the Labor 
Committee, and told him what he had 
dreamed up. Thomas was equally en- 
thusiastic. 

It was a remarkably simple idea—and 
yet for Taft a deadly one. It was an 
amendment to Taft’s amendment, strik- 
ing out the injunction provision but 
leaving the President with the power to 
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seize plants. Tactically, what it did was 
to face the Senate with a clear-cut issue, 
which Taft had sought to avoid by link- 
ing the injunction and plant seizure. 

Administration leaders at once went 
to work to sell the Lucas amendment. 
By nightfall the Senate floor leader was 
sure he could put it over. But in his con- 
fidence he made a ghastly mistake. He 
failed to exact point-blank pledges from 
those who said they would vote for his 
proposal. 

Among those whose votes Lucas was 
confident of getting were Republican 
Sens. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, 
Robert C. Hendrickson of New Jersey, 
Homer E. Capehart of Indiana, and 
George W. Malone of Nevada. But the 
indefatigable Taft was working on them 
too. 

Swing: Taft’s big argument on the 
waverers was party loyalty. Last Tues- 
day, June 28, only a few minutes before 
the vote on the Lucas amendment began, 
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he pleaded with Mrs. Smith: “This is life 
or death for me. Are you with me on this 
amendment or against me?” 

Mrs. Smith replied: “I'm with you.” 

That did it. The amendment was voted 
down 46 to 44. Mrs, Smith’s last-minute 
switch was decisive. Had she voted for 
the Lucas amendment, there would have 
been a tie, which Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley would have broken in the 
Administration’s favor. 

Once the Lucas amendment was de- 
feated, the Administration capitulated. 
The Senate quickly passed the Taft in- 
junction-seizure amendment, 50 to 40. 
Two days later it accepted a Taft omni- 
bus amendment, 49 to 44. The final bill 
which came out of the Senate, 51 to 42, 
was a bill which repealed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and then reenacted the Taft- 
Hartley Act with a few technical changes. 

For Taft, it was the greatest victory of 
his career, one which made him un- 
questionably the leader of the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal, and the 
very personification of the opposition as 
well, For Mr. Truman, it was a stunning 
defeat. Organized labor also reeled un- 
der the setback. But it vowed that it 
would repay Taft for it come November 
1950. 


Housing Hoedown 


House Democrats thought the Presi- 
dent’s multibillion-dollar housing bill was 
in the bag. Although Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. and the GOP stal- 
warts pounded away at the theme that the 
measure was a giant step in the direction 
of socialism or dwelt on the need for econ- 


omy, the votes were there. To escape the 
tedium of debate, Democratic members 
began to wander off the floor. 
Anticipating this, Martin and Republi- 
can Whip Leslie Arends had kept their 
men in their seats or nearby in the cloak- 
room, At 3:07 p.m. Wednesday, Martin’s 
Republicans sprang into action when 
Rep. Edward Rees of Kansas offered an 
amendment to strike out Title 11, heart of 
the bill, calling for low-rent housing pro- 
gram. Shocked and disorganized, Demo- 


crats watched as it was carried by a voice, 


vote, It carried again, 136 to 135, on a 
standing vote. Tellers were demanded, 
and a third time it carried, 166 to 163. 

Democratic Whip Percy Priest and his 
fifteen assistants moved fast. Phones rang 
in the House restaurant and cafeteria, the 
barbershops, and in the offices of every 
member who was not present on the 
floor. “We'll restore the public-housing 
section by 40 votes,” Priest predicted. 
But at 5:30 when the roll call began on 
restoration of Title 11, it was touch and 
go, When the final tally was announced, 
the Administration had squeezed through, 
209 to 204. Friends of the bill cheered 
nervously, 

The record vote of 228 to 185 on the 
full measure—which the House thought 
called for 810,000 dwelling units, ex- 
tensive slum clearance, direct loans and 
grants for farm housing up to $262,500,- 
000—gave the Democrats their former 
preponderance, Thirty-four Republicans 
had voted for the bill; 54 Democrats had 
voted against it, 

Then the House got another shock. In 
the snarl of amendments and red tape, it 
had inadvertently voted to build 1,050,- 
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Preeursor: Beating the glorious Fourth by four days, an impres- 
sive electrical storm gave Denver a natural display of fireworks 
and booming thunder-claps. It also punctured the city’s heat wave. 


000 units, as originally requested by the 
Administration, instead of 810,000. Al- 
though House-Senate conferees would 
straighten this out, it was a token: Con- 
gress was tired, 


POLITICS: 


Exit Wagner 


In any tally of New Deal Senatorial 
stalwarts the name of Robert F. Wagner 
of New York led all the rest—if only for 
the Labor Relations Act which unionists 
hailed as their Magna Carta. But after 
two decades of fighting, old age and high 
blood pressure caught up with him. Since 
May 1947 he had been a senator in name 
only. 

Last week the 72-year-old liberal wrote 
to New York Secretary of State Thomas J. 
Curran: “My turn has come to step down 
.. . | resign with deep regret.” 

Wagner's resignation would permit 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to appoint only 
an interim replacement. Topping his list 
of hopefuls: Maj. Gen. William J. Dono- 
van, wartime head of the OSS, and Roger 
W. Straus, industrialist and philanthro- 
pist. If the Democrats put up ex-Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman in the 1949 special 
election, Dewey's appointee would be 
facing one of the strongest vote getters in 
New York. 


FISCAL: 


Who'll Dam the Red Ink? 


The United States Treasury last week 
ended the fiscal year 1949 knee-deep in 
red ink. The deficit was $1,811,440.,- 
047.68, triple what Harry S. Truman had 
predicted it would be when he sent his 
budget message to Congréss in January. 
Spending had reached the unprecedented 
peacetime high of $40,057,107,857.79, 
while receipts had fallen to $38,245.- 
667,810.11, lowest in five years. 

The certainty, moreover, was that July 
1950 would find the Treasury sinking 
still deeper. Democratic Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia estimated the deficit 
for the new fiscal year at $3,000,000,000 
to $4,000,0000,000. “It may even be con- 
siderably more,” he warned. 

Said the economy-minded Byrd: “We 
are facing a real financial crisis.” 

Dilemma: Although the vast majority 
of Congress members were thoroughly 
agreed to that, they were stymied when 
it came to doing something about it. 
With the nation’s industrial machine 
slowing down, hardly anyone on Capitol 
Hill still favored raising taxes in order 
to balance the budget. 

But the alternative to higher taxes— 
cutting expenditures—also had its draw- 
backs. It was politically risky because the 
pressure for spending was so great. Thus, 
even while it talked economy, the House 
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effort to convert the citizens 


Se- \\ \ | to his own way of thinking 
~~ f ' about himself by filing anti- 
Pil iaaaee ie trust charges against the 


fabulous du Ponts of Dela- 
ware. 

Explaining that his object 
was to break up “the largest 
single concentration of indus- 
trial power in the United 
States,” Clark demanded that 
some 128 du Ponts* divest 
themselves of stock holdings 
through which, he said, they 
control General Motors and 
United States Rubber and 
misuse this control to restrain 
fair competition. President 
Crawford Greenewalt of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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last week felt compelled to pass the Ad- 
ministration’s public-housing bill, which 
in the next 40 years would cost the na- 
tion between $10,000,000,000 and $19,- 
(00,000,000. 

As a way out of this dilemma, there- 
fore, Congress was attempting to pass 
the buck. In the Senate, 62 of the 95 
members had already signed a resolution 
asking the President to cut 5 to 10 per 
cent from the appropriations which it 
was voting for the fiscal year 1950. Last 
week in the House, Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts 
started mobilizing a bipartisan bloc be- 
hind a similar resolution. 

Let George Do It: But the Adminis- 
tration was as reluctant as Congress to 
make the cuts. The Martin resolution, 
protested Majority Leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts, “is nothing 
but legislative cowardice . . .” And Mr. 
Truman, asked at his press conference 
what he thought, replied jocularly that 
his attitude was fully expressed by a car- 
toon in The Washington Star which 
showed Congress hitting itself on the 
head and asking him please to stop it. 

To that, Joe Martin had an answer. 
“Congress should have done the prun- 
ing,” he admitted, “but it didn’t. There’s 
no alternative now but to direct the man 
who sponsored the huge budget—the 
President—to trim it.” 


COURTS: 


Du Pont on the Carpet 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark of 
Texas thinks of himself as a trust buster 
in the Theodore Roosevelt tradition and 
wistfully wishes the country would think 
of him that way too. But the country 
seems perversely determined to regard 
him as Harry S. Truman’s trouble-beset 
lawyer-in-chief and J. Edgar Hoover’s 
indulgent boss. Last week Clark made 
his 161st and, up to now, most ambitious 
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crisply. replied that Clark was 
attacking “bigness in business 
as such” and that the du Ponts would 
defend themselves with “the utmost 
vigor.” 

Trial of the government’s civil suit 
would take months, perhaps years, in 
Chicago Federal District Court, where it 
was filed. In the end the United States 
Supreme Court, which has shown a 
marked disposition to listen sympatheti- 
cally to Clark’s anti-bigness arguments, 
would decide whether the du Ponts had 
or had not violated the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts as charged. 

Du Pont Bigness: The voters and 
even some Washington Fair Dealers have 
been of two uncertain minds about ag- 
gressive antitrust enforcement. The du 
Pont interests were marked for antitrust 
attention back in 1940 when President 
Roosevelt's Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee called them “the largest 
aggregation of wealth” represented in 
the ownership of the country’s 200 top 
corporations. But many New Dealers 
favored a policy of regulation over atomi- 
zation. Roosevelt and his associates, real- 
izing that du Pont bigness was a tremen- 
dous war asset, did nothing to interfere 
with du Pont production of civilian and 
military goods, ranging from nylons to 
atom-bomb plants. Now that the war 
had been won, President Truman and 
Clark are taking the TNEC hint. 

Explaining his enthusiasm for trust 
busting in a recent speech before the 
New York Bar Association’s Antitrust 
Section, Clark said: “Liberty is endan- 
gered when either economic or political 
power is concentrated in a few hands. If 
we believe in economic freedom, we must 
do what is absolutely necessary to make 
it possible—that is, preserve, restore, and 
continually create competition 
through continuous enforcement of the 
antitrust laws.” 





*The suit involves “members of the du Pont 
family in excess of 100 . . . who are related by blood 
or marriage.”” The figure 128 is an unofficial esti- 
mate. The clan may turn out to be slightly larger or 
smaller than now thought. 
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Action against the urbane du Ponts— 
the brothers Irénée, Pierre, and Lammot, 
representing the clan for the government's 
purposes—should dramatize Clark’s point 
of view more vividly than any antitrust 
suit since the Standard Oil Co. was 
broken up in 1911. Assets of the three 
big companies named in the suit come to 
almost $5,000,000,000, and the du Pont 
company makes some 1,200 products, 
many of them in everyday use by all 
Americans. General Motors is the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturer of vehicles, and 
U.S. Rubber one of its largest producers 
of tires. Since enactment of the Sherman 
Law in 1890, the du Ponts have been 
involved in fourteen antitrust suits but 
never one as sweeping as this. 

This time it is Armageddon for the 
dynasty established almost 150 years ago 
by Eleuthére Irénée du Pont on the foun- 
dations of a gunpowder plant. If the 
government wins its suit, du Pont will be 
forced to sell 10,000,000 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors stock, representing 23 per 
cent of the total outstanding, and 300,000 
shares of U.S. Rubber, representing 17 
per cent. Du Pont also will have to cease 
and desist from using its tremendous 
industrial power (Clark calls it “pahr”) 
to manipulate company executives and 
markets in such a way that the com- 
panies they now control favor each other 
over outside businesses. 

All this could have a jolting effect on 
stock prices and current big-business 
practices—more jolting, perhaps, than 
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anything done since the Sherman Act be- 
came law. This might arouse more inter- 
est in trust busting than all the other 53 
suits filed by Clark in the fiscal year just 
ended and the more than 160 since he 
became Attorney General four years ago, 
including the biggest of all—an attempt 
to force American Telephone & Tele- 
graph to get rid of its manufacturing 
subsidiary, Western Electric, whose com- 
bined assets come to $6,000,000,000. 

Top Trust Buster: On this record 
Clark is the biggest antitrust man of all 
time. His 21 immediate predecessors as 
Attorney General instituted an average of 
12 suits each under the Sherman Act; he 
has more than tripled that score already. 
And he has made them stick, winning 
nine of the ten cases taken to the United 
States Supreme Court during the 1947-48 
session and three out of four during the 
last session. Yet his troubles in buffering 
between FBI chief Hoover, a zealous 
hunter of Red spies, and the President, 
who still deplores what he calls Red- 
herring chasing, get more headlines for 
Clark than all his other activities com- 
bined. 

Clark quit a prosperous private law 
practice in Dallas for a job in the Justice 
Department in 1937 and, a year later, 
was assigned to the antitrust division, 
then headed by the academic fire-eater 
Thurman Arnold, He learned the logic 
and lingo of trust busting at Arnold’s knee 
und succeeded him as chief of the division 
in 1943. He remained there only five 
months and then became chief of the 
criminal division. Suspecting that Clark 
was too close to such super-practical poli- 
ticians as Edwin Pauley of California, 
Attorney General Francis Biddle contem- 
plated getting rid of Clark in 1945. But 
Mr. Truman suddenly decided to get rid 
of Biddle instead and appointed Clark 
his successor. Clark then confounded the 
Biddle New Dealers by establishing Fed- 
eral title to underwater oil fields in which 
Pauley was financially interested. 

Court Record: For all his subse- 
quent efforts to make a name for himself 
as a distinguished Attorney General, 
Clark, at 49, remains a relatively obscure 
member of the Truman official family. 
His successes before the Supreme Court 
have been little noticed, even when they 
were as potentially showy as his personal 
antitrust prosecution of the motion-pic- 
ture industry and his successful defense 
of the Utility Holding Company Act. 

Clark has been a victim of his own 
publicity, which has celebrated his ami- 
ability, his Texas drawl, his gay bow ties 
and white linen suits, and his political 
involvement with the powerful Texas 
Congressional delegation over his achieve- 
ments as the government’s ranking law- 
ver. His impending resignation to cash in 
on his standing as a former Attorney Gen- 
eral has been repeatedly rumored but 
flatly denied by Mr. Truman, who is 
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Pierre, Lammot, and Irénée du Pont: This time’s the test 


grateful to Clark for substantial help in 
the last campaign and for sundry other 
services. 

The lively Clark family—Mrs. Clark, 
the former Mary Ramsey, daughter of a 
Texas State Supreme Court justice, son 
William Ramsey, a married Texas college 
student, and teen-age daughter “Mimi”— 
enjoys the official Washington whirl, 
sometimes doing the whirling as host to 
the Trumans, and has no intention of 
leaving it any time soon. Of more im- 
portance, Clark is determined to go 
through with his antitrust campaign. 
Significance-- 

Bigness as such is not a crime under 
the antitrust laws. But abuse of the 
power of bigness to freeze out small com- 
petitors is illegal and frequently has been 
stopped, though no United States busi- 
nessman has ever gone to jail for anti- 
trust violations. What the government 
must prove if it is to win the du Pont 
suit is that the Delaware dynasts do con- 
trol the policies of General Motors and 
U.S. Rubber and that these policies are 
unfair to competitors, actual or potential. 

Government antitrust policy always 
represents a compromise between two ex- 
tremes of American opinion about bigness 
in business: (1) that it is necessary to 
assure a continued flow of the good 
things of American life because only big 
concerns, like du Pont, can afford costly 


experimentation and mass-produce elfi- 
ciently, and (2) that it poisons the well- 
springs of enterprise by refusing the 
young Davids of business a chance to 
have at established Goliaths. 

Clark, with Mr. Truman’s approval, is 
moving farther over into the second posi- 
tion than any of his immediate predeces- 
sors, apparently because he is convinced 
both of its correctness and of its political 
salability in the market place of postwar 
public opinion. 


RENTS: 
The Big Thaw 


Only three months after Harry S. Tru- 
man signed the bill extending rent con- 
trol with the boast that it was “a crushing 
defeat for the real-estate lobby,” Housing 
Expediter Tighe E. Woods last week an- 
nounced: “The freeze principle of rent 
control is now a thing of the past.” 

Woods himself was responsible for the 
big thaw, First, in May, he had decided 
that property. owners were entitled to a 
net operating income of 25 to 30 per 
cent of their gross income, And then, 
when that formula turned out to provide 
relatively little relief for relatively few 
landlords, he quietly had issued four new 
rules under which all landlords could 
qualify for higher rents, 

On Wednesday, June 29, two weeks 
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after promulgating the new regulations, 
Woods made them public. Landlords 
were entitled to higher rentals if they: 

>» Landscaped the grounds, put in new 
plumbing or heating equipment, finished 
the basement, built a new porch, or made 
any other “major capital improvements.” 
> Made janitor or maid service available 
in a building that didn’t already have it, 
expanded the lawn or garden space 
around the building, installed a master 
television antenna, or provided garage or 
laundry facilities for the tenants. 

> Showed that their previously frozen 
rents were “substantially lower” than 
rents in nearby comparable dwellings. 

> Found that a subletting tenant had in- 
creased the number of subtenants, there- 
by raising the sublessor’s over-all income 
from the property. 

The tenants were given one safeguard: 
The improvements couldn’t be made 
without their consent, However, local 
rent officials were empowered to overrule 
their protests if they found the improve- 
ments necessary to protect the landlord’s 
investment, 

Woods believed the new regulations 
would be a general economic stimulant as 
well as a benefit to landlords, “If only 
$100 were spent on each of the 14,000,- 
000 dwellings now under ceilings,” he 
said, “landlords would be putting $1,400,- 
000,000 worth of new jobs and sales into 
the economy.” 


(CRIME: 


Kluxers on the Prowl 


Masked and nightshirted, the Ku Klux 
Klan last week was on the prowl again. 
The disappointed crackpot fringe of the 
States’ Rights Party, the backward and 
the frustrated, the poor and the disap- 
pointed of the Deep South were drawing 
together into rival groups, still selling 
the old venom. 

Dr. Samuel Green’s Associated Georgia 
Klans was flourishing. A 71-year-old 
Birmingham doctor, E. P. Pruitt, was 
enrolling the Alabama faithful in his 
Federated Ku Klux Klans, Inc. Splinter- 
ing from Green’s group, Parson Jack 
Johnson, a shouting Fundamentalist 
preacher, had formed the Original Ku 
Klux Klan. The Florida Klans, Inc., was 
busily growing roots. 

Record: These offshoots of the old 
KKK were burning crosses, flogging de- 
fenseless men and women, and threaten- 
ing their enemies. Since January 1948 
they -had chalked up a record of more 
than 100 crimes of violence and intimi- 
dation. Last month a rash of sordid bru- 
talities had broken out over Alabama, 
centering around Birmingham: 

P On the night of June 11 Mrs. Hugh 
McDanal, a 42-year-old grandmother, 
was dragged from her bed and beaten 
by KKK raiders who accused her of 
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Why We Need the B-36 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U:S.A.F., Ret. 


HE Original idea of the B-36 dates 

from 1941. It grew out of the pos- 
sibility that, in a war with a European 
aggressor, we might have to hit from 
bases in North America, 

The first B-36 was flown in 1947 
during my period of duty as chief of 
staff of the Air Force. Initial tests were 
not wholly satisfactory, But 
new technical developments 
took place and new tests 
showed substantial improve- 
ments in performance. In 
the spring of 1948 the whole 
B-36 problem was thorough- 
ly reconsidered, After a full 
review of all military and 
technical factors it was de- 
cided by the senior responsi- 
ble officers of the Air Force 
to continue with the existing order. 

Still further developments and still 
later performance tests convinced the 
Air staff that enough B-36s should be 
purchased by the Air Force to pro- 
vide a striking force of four heavy- 
bomber groups. A very important 
improvement was the addition of jet 
engines, which gave this aircraft 
greater speed and altitude. 

Basing their decision on the known 
current operating characteristics of the 
B-36, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, my 
successor as chief of staff, and others 
responsible could only conclude that 
this huge airplane meets the require- 
ments for an effective intercontinen- 
tal bomber. 

Much nonsense has been written 
about whether a fighter plane can 
climb as high and fly as fast as a 
B-36. During the second world war 
the Lancasters and Wellingtons of the 
RAF were excelled by the German 
fighters in speed, climb, and altitude. 
Yet they operated successfully at night 
over Germany throughout the war. 
The B-17s in daylight, although ex- 
posed repeatedly to attacks by enemy 
fighters, operated successfully through- 
out the war. Sometimes they had 
fighter escort; sometimes they had 
not. But never once, in the history 
of Army Air Force operations against 
Germany or Japan, did enemy op- 
position prevent our bombers from 
attacking the target. 


SUCCESSFUL fighter defense against 
bombers required, first, that the 
bombers be located; second, that they 
be tracked; third, that the fighters get 
into position to attack; and, fourth, 





that they destroy enough bombers to 
make such operations too costly, On 
the basis of its present performance— 
and this will be improved still further 
—I am convinced that the B-36, now 
or any time in the near future, can 
penetrate any enemy defense. 

Why do we need an intercontinental 
bomber now? 

We should immediately 
follow up the Atlantic Pact 
with assistance in rearming 
the European signatories. 
However, neither our own 
security nor the security of 
the other nations which em- 
brace Western civilization 
can rest alone on the re- 
armament of Western Eu- 
rope. 

Despite the best land armament 
now proposed, the Red Army might 
well overrun all of Europe. And an ag- 
gressor nation with hundreds of 
schnorkel submarines might conceiva- 
bly isolate Europe from the United 
States, Attacks against shipping in the 
first and second world wars by a com- 
paratively few submarines, primitive 
compared with the schnorkel, almost 
caused the defeat of the Allies, 

Today the submarine is potentially 
a far more serious menace, We need 
strong Navy forces (of the right type) 
to cope with it, But, also, we must 
have an effective striking force which 
can rise above it. This is provided by 
the intercontinental bomber and the 
atom bomb. 


HE B-36 is thus, first of all, a de- 

terrent to war. It is a warning to 
an aggressor that he cannot make 
himself secure by overrunning Eu- 
rope with ground forces and threaten- 
ing the isolation of Europe and Brit- 
ain from the United States with 
modern submarines. 

Second, in the event of war, it gives 
us an immediate striking force of great 
power, based securely at our own 
fields in the United States but capable 
of hitting the war-making vitals of 
an enemy within a few hours after 
war is declared. 

Finally, it gives us a terrific punch 
for later use if circumstances require 
us to operate from overseas bases, At 
short range the B-36 can carry as much 
weight in high explosives as a whole 
squadron of B-17s, and it exposes to 
the risks of combat only one tenth as 
many American lives. 
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“dancing nude on the front porch” and of 
selling whisky (charges she denied). 

> That same night Steve Marshlar, op- 
erator of a café which serves Negroes 
and whites on a segregated basis, was 
seized by another KKK band. “You've 
got to keep those niggers down,” he was 
told. 

> On June 14 Navy veteran Bill Guyton 
Stovall was abducted from his home, 
stripped down to his underwear in a 
nearby wood, and flogged twenty times 
with a strap. His crime: He had permit- 
ted his wife to take a job and therefore 
allowed his children to become neglected, 
the night riders told him. 

> In Dora, Mrs. Irene Burton, recuperat- 
ing from an operation, was kidnapped 
with her two daughters, aged 16 and 18. 
She was lashed by the KKK and the 
younger daughter was whipped. All three 
women were warned not to go out with 
men any more. 

> Clarke Stallworth, a Birmingham Post 
reporter, was beaten, and Paul Trawick, 
editor of The Jasper Union News, a 
weekly, was threatened—both for “med- 
dling in Klan affairs.” 

> In a period of ten days 89 crosses were 
burned in Alabama. 

Modestly Klansmen denied complicity 
in these outrages. 

Change: There were two striking 
differences between the pattern of vio- 
lence now and in the old bloody days: 
(1) The victims were usually “poor 
whites” instead of Negroes, and (2) the 
paralyzing fear of the KKK seemed to 
have eased. 

As parading Klansmen passed the 
home of one Negro woman in Gaines- 
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ville, Ga., she sat calmly rocking herself 
on the front porch. “Send us your sheets, 
white folks,” she called. “We'll wash 
em.” Other Negroes watching the parade 
smiled openly. Klan meetings began pro- 
ducing large numbers of hecklers. At 
some Klan parades Negro children fell 
behind, drumming on tin pans. 

Last week the Klan was still boasting 
that it was growing in numbers. But the 
opposition was growing too. On Tues- 
day the Alabama Legislature passed 
the Mize bill to unmask the Klan. On 
Wednesday Gov. James Folsom attacked 
the “would-be Hitlers” and ordered At- 
torney General A. A. Carmichael to start 
court proceedings to dissolve the Fed- 
erated Klans. 

The same day a Hamilton County, 
Tenn., grand jury moved decisively, 
handing down indictments against Her- 
man Blair and William Hardin, two al- 
leged Klansmen, for “violating the public 
peace” and blackjacking people in the 
Dolly Pond community last May. 

Last Friday aroused Alabamians 
watched hopefully as a Birmingham 
grand jury convened to get to the bottom 
of the “alleged riotous, venomous, and 
malicious acts of . . . masked and robed 
mobsters.” With the fear of Federal in- 
tervention and_ civil-rights legislation 
hanging over their heads, they felt that 
a full-scale investigation which could 
bring the KKK to book was essential. 

On Monday, July 4, the Tennessee 
grand jury was handed a new piece of 
business. Bill Tippins, a state employe, 
reported that masked men had beaten 
him the day before. The KKK was dying 
hard. 





John D. Stanard 


Bill Stovall and family: The night riders were under fire 
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TRIALS: 


Jug for Judy 


There were two Judith Coplons on trial. 
One was the Judy Coplon whose portrait 
defense lawyer Archibald Palmer painted 
with bold, flamboyant strokes last Tues- 
day in the United States District Court in 
Washington, a “naive” government girl, 
“still fresh and fragrant.” She was a “sim- 
ple” girl, who “knew nothing of practical- 
ities” and whose only crime was in the 
classic true-confession tradition: She had 
loved Valentin A, Gubitcheff not wisely 
but too well, 

The other Judy Coplon was etched in 
acid. As chief prosecutor John M. Kelley 
Jr. and his assistant Raymond P. Whearty 
portrayed the dark-haired, sad-eyed 28- 
year-old Barnard graduate, her “innocent 
pretty face” masked “a hard core of steel.” 
Far from being “naive” or “simple,” she 
had an “agile little Swiss-watch mind.” 
And it was not love for Gubitcheff that 
motivated her but hate. 

Judith Coplon was “a girl who hates 
many people and many things,” roared 
Kelley, his voice reverberating in the 
crowded,  dark-paneled —_ courtroom. 
“Above all, [she] hated the United States 
Government” and was “willing to sell [it] 
out.” She was “a girl who wouldn’t be 
frightened in dark alleys, quick-witted 

. a clever spy.” 

Judith Coplon, the 6-foot prosecutor 
thundered, had given herself “mind, body, 
and soul to Russia.” 

Battle: Which was the real Judy 
Coplon? As the defense and the prosecu- 
tion summed up their cases after nine 
tempestuous weeks of evidence and his- 
trionics, that was the question which the 
jury of eight men and four women had to 
decide. About the bare facts there was 
no dispute: Judy, a $4,479-a-year Justice 
Department political analyst, had been 
arrested with Gubitcheff on March 4 in 
New York. In her purse, in a sealed 
packet, FBI agents had found 34 data 
slips and other official government docu- 
ments containing extracts from confiden- 
tial FBI reports. 

She was charged with (1) willfully and 
unlawfully removing government records 
and (2) spying for a foreign power, 
Russia. 

To the barrel-shaped Palmer, popping 
mints into his mouth while he paced 
frenziedly up and down the courtroom, 
Judy was the victim of a “frame-up.” If 
she had the documents in her purse, it 
was because she needed them for a novel 
she was writing and to help in studying 
for a civil-service examination, Archie 
Palmer contended. If she met with 
Gubitcheff, it was not to slip him the 
documents but for the age-old reason 
that a maid meets with a man. 

Leaning over the jury rail, Palmer 
bellowed into the faces of the jurors that 
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Whearty, Miss Coplon’s former boss in 
the Justice Department, had engineered 
the a'leged frame-up with the help of 
William E, Foley, head of the Internal 
Security and Foreign Registration section 
of the Justice Department, Harold P. 
Shapiro, a Justice Department lawyer, 
and—Gubitcheff himself, 

“They wanted . . . to feed the personal 
glory of this Nero,” he shouted, dramati- 
cally shooting his right arm toward 
Whearty, “to feed the personal glory of 
this Nero so that he could become a Tom 
Clark. 

“And maybe President of the United 
States,” Palmer added quickly. 

Kelley and Whearty were in turn scorn- 
ful and irate over Palmer's defense. They 
sneered at his assertion that it was love 
that brought Judy and Gubitcheff to- 
gether. If Judy really loved Gubitcheff, 
then why had she spent several nights 
with Shapiro in his apartment and in out- 
of-town hotel rooms? Kelley demanded. 

“That agile little mind which worked 
so quickly. First denying about Shapiro, 
then the ‘I was there but there was no 
fornication. I didn’t go to sleep.’ 

“Then she gets off the witness stand 
and goes into a huddle with [Palmer], 
and comes back on the witness stand the 
next day and says: ‘I sent him out of the 
room, he spent the night in another room.’ 

“.. . The affair Shapiro—consider it. 
Its importance is that it proves her to be 
lying in her teeth when she says she was 
in love with Gubitcheff.” 

Seripture Seript: “The affair Sha- 
piro” proved no such thing, Archie 
Palmer asserted. Comparing Judy Coplon 
with Christ on the cross, he screamed at 
the jury: “Judge not that ye be not 
judged! Beware! Beware!” 

He bent over low, waving his right 
forefinger as though writing on the court- 
room floor the words that Christ wrote in 
the dust when a woman was taken in 
adultery. “He that is without sin among 
vou, let him first cast a stone at her,” the 
lawyer quoted. 

He went on: 

“I won't even go into the psychology 
that love has nothing to do with fornica- 
tion,” he yelled. “Fornication! That 
fancy word conceived in the brain of Mr. 
Kelley! 

“You decent people! Are you willing 
to send this girl to jail and her mother to 
hell and damnation and not to heaven?” 

It took the jury 26 hours 58 minutes to 
decide whether Judy Coplon was a spy 
or the victim of a frame-up. Not until 
2:33 p.m. Thursday, June 30, did it start 
filing back into the courtroom with the 
verdict. As Judy stood up, white-faced 
and tense, a tiny figure in a green plaid 
dress, clerk Paul A. Roser asked the fore- 
man, Andrew H. Norford, 34, a tele- 
phone-company employe: “How say you 
as to count one?” 

“Guilty,” Norford replied. 
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Judy and the lensmen gagged it up 


“How say you to count two?” 

“Guilty.” 

Judy faced a maximum sentence of 
thirteen years and a fine of $12,000. But 
although he declared that he could not 
imagine “a greater offense under the 
Espionage Act,” the white-haired, 75- 
year-old Federal Judge Albert L. Reeves 
was lenient. The sentence: 40 months to 
ten years. 

“What prompted her to do it?” Judge 
Reeves mused, “I do not know.” 


Hiss and Mrs. Hiss 


Alger Hiss, prim in an oyster-colored 
summer suit and a chaste brown tie, 
lounged in the witness chair. Only the 
quick movement of his eyes betrayed 
his tense alertness. Prosecutor Thomas F. 
Murphy, a_ hulking 6-foot-4, leaned 
heavily against a lectern near the jury 
box, Tugging at his cavalryman’s outsize 
mustache, he seemed more mournful 
than aggressive. 

In the fifth week of the trial, Murphy 
and Hiss were face to face in the packed 
thirteenth-floor courtroom of the New 
York Federal Building. Could Murphy 
make the brilliant, nimble-witted Hiss 
admit that he turned State Department 
documents over to Whittaker Chambers 
or that he saw the ex-Time editor after 
Jan. 1, 1937? The packed-in spectators 
were almost breathless. 

For two court days last week Murphy 
tried. He moved slowly and ponderously 
after an assailant who usually eluded 
him. Only in nine instances could he pin 
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inconsistencies on Hiss. How consequen- 
tial they were would be for the jury to 
decide, Among them: 

P Hiss testified before the grand jury 
last winter that he disposed of the Wood- 
stock typewriter on which the stolen 
documents allegedly were typed “after 
1938.” In direct examination, he changed 
this to the less damaging date of De- 
cember, 1937. (The incriminating docu- 
ments bore 1938 dates.) 

P In his testimony before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, Hiss 
declared that he gave his 1929 Ford to 
Chambers in the spring of 1935 as part 
of a deal in which he sublet his apart- 
ment to the Communist underground 
agent. At the time of the deal, Hiss 
claimed, he already had bought a Plym- 
outh. But, Murphy pointed out, when 
he learned that the Plymouth was not 
purchased until August 1935, Hiss 
changed his story. He now said that he 
gave Chambers the car during 1936, 
after Chambers had welshed on several 
debts and after he had gone off without 
paying rent on the sublet apartment. 

Murphy dragged from Hiss the admis- 
sion that his own experts agreed the docu- 
ments were typed on a Woodstock—a 
vital part of the government’s case. But 
as the prosecutor sought to grapple with 
a swift legal mind which wrapped every 
sentence and every phrase in qualifica- 
tions, he usually found himself hugging 
thin air. When Hiss stepped off the stand, 
he was still prim, still unshaken, 

The Wife: There was drama, sharp 
and quick, when Mrs. Priscilla Hiss took 
the stand late Tuesday afternoon. Speak- 
ing in a lilting, little-girl voice so clutched 
by nervousness that it could barely be 
heard, she told a story which in all es- 
sentials jibed with her husband’s. She 
had known the Chamberses as the Cros- 
leys in the spring and summer of 1935, 
she testified. Then, point by point, she 
contradicted the tightly packed account 
of interfamily intimacies told by both 
Whittaker and his wife Esther. 

On Wednesday defense counsel Lloyd 
Paul Stryker delivered Mrs. Hiss into 
Murphy's hands, Like a Great Dane 
handling a friendly kitten, Murphy gen- 
tly led her into two glaring contradictions 
which left her visibly shaken. While liv- 
ing with Alger Hiss in New York in 
1932, had she been a member of the 
Socialist Party? “I don’t think so,” said 
Mrs. Hiss. 

“Maybe I can refresh your recollec- 
tion,” Murphy said softly. He showed 
her photostats of Board of Elections 
registrations in 1932, calling her atten- 
tion to her name alongside a Socialist 
Party designation. “Mrs. Hiss,” he added, 
“don’t you know that the records of the 
Socialist Party’s Morningside Branch list 
you as a member?” She did not, Mrs. 
Hiss whispered. 

Murphy had the aid of defense counsel 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





Which Way Will Truman Turn? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Federal Treasury has ended 

the fiscal year 1949 with a deficit 
of $1,800,000,000, At the present rate 
of taxation and projected rate of ex- 
penditure, it may run a deficit of 
$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 in 
the new year ending June 30, 1950. 

Discussion of this fiscal problem, 
both in Congress and with- 
in the Administration is 
confused and largely unre- 
lated to any _ consistent 
theory of public finance. 

Since the war until now 
President Truman has ad- 
vocated a balanced budget 
—or, rather, a budgetary 
surplus. By almost any 
theory of economics and 
finance, this was a correct 
policy in an inflationary period. It 
was, however, challenged and over- 
ridden by the 80th Congress. The 
80th Congress, it is true, talked econ- 
omy. However, for compelling rea- 
sons, it did not reduce over-all Fed- 
eral expenditures but on the contrary 
increased them. Nevertheless, it voted 
a tax cut deep enough to throw the 
budget into the red for the fiscal 
year 1949, 


nr. TRUMAN has been reluctant to 
M acknowledge that the inflation- 
ary period has come to an end, al- 
though he has done so inferentially. 
His forthcoming semi-annual report 
will contain his new appraisal of the 
economic sitvation and outlook. It 
probably will sketch also the Adminis- 
tration’s current ideas about remedies 
or stand-by antirecession measures. 

One of the first questions on which 
the President must make up his mind 
is, obviously, whether a _ balanced 
budget is now either essential or de- 
sirable, Undoubtedly, he will promise 
economies and to some extent he will 
effectuate them, But economies of the 
size necessary to balance the budget 
without increased taxes would strike 
at the base of established and general- 
ly approved programs, Probably our 
foreign policy and security would suf- 
fer the most. 

Some tax increases might be con- 
trived which would not be detla- 
tionary and might even stimulate 
economic activity. But they would 
have no chance of enactment. 





Thus, with respect to the budget, 
the President has three choices: (1) 
to continue to advocate a balanced 
budget but with no real prospect of 
achieving it, (2) to say that, while 
regrettable, a deficit this year would 
be preferable to an increase in taxes, 
and (3) frankly to advocate deficit 
spending as a counterre- 
cession measure. 

The third choice would 
create a public issue, where- 
as either of the first two 
choices would tend to ob- 
scure it. Political caution, if 
nothing else, might well in- 
duce the President to put 
off framing this issue. How- 
ever, it should be empha- 
sized that the President 
could embrace the principle of deficit 
financing without embracing also the 
more elaborate — and controversial — 
proposals of the Murray Economic Ex- 
pansion Bill. This bill contains the 
materials for several sharp issues. The 
attention focused on its most extreme 
provision—government construction of 
plants in basic industries—has to some 
extent distorted its broader signifi- 
cance. This is (1) that it is not essen- 
tially a relief or work-relief program, 
although it may be revised to include 
revival of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and (2) that it goes beyond 
the requirements and beliefs of some 
of the Keynesian economists in the 
government. 


GENERAL line of cleavage is already 
A visible between those who want 
to rely chiefly on easy credit and 
deficit financing and those who favor 
more specific antirecession measures. 
Also, in the event of substantial un- 
employment, one of the lines of battle 
might be between the advocates of 
something like the Murray bill and 
the advocates of a revived WPA. 
Either way the Federal deficit would 
be increased. 

Those who foresee a conflict be- 
tween laissez-faire and “statism” are, 
I think, deceiving themselves. In a 
deepening recession, the former could 
not muster a corporal’s guard of po- 
litical support. The decisive argu- 
ments would be over differing forms 
and degrees of intervention by the 
government. 
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in springing the next trap. To prove that 
she had seen the Hisses in 1937, Mrs. 
Chambers testified that Priscilla told her 
she planned to take a nursing course at 
the Mercy Hospital in Baltimore that 
year. Under Stryker’s questioning, Mrs. 
Hiss had denied taking any such course. 

Murphy recalled the testimony of the 
two women. Then he read into the record 
a letter to the University of Maryland 
written by Mrs. Hiss in May 1937, ap- 
plying for enrollment in an inorganic 
chemistry course as a prerequisite to the 
Mercy Hospital course. 

Moving on, Murphy had other puz- 
zlers for Mrs. Hiss. Why had she testified 
that Mrs. “Clytie” Catlett was dead when 
the woman was alive? Why, if she had 
charge accounts in numerous depart- 
ment stores, had she drawn $400 for 
family shopping late in 1937? According 
to Chambers, that money had been lent 
to him. 

She had told the grand jury that the 
Woodstock was in her possession in 
1938. Why had she changed her testi- 
mony, alleging that.she had given it to 
the Catlett children in 1937? When Mrs. 
Hiss left the stand, she sommes on the 
verge of hysteria. 

Question: Before the ~— rested 
on Thursday, it called one last important 
witness—Dr. Carl A. Binger, a psychia- 
trist. Against the prolonged objections 
of Murphy, Binger was allowed to take 
the stand. Then, for 45 minutes, Stryker 
posed a hypothetical question on Cham- 
bers’s sanity. Before Binger could answer, 
he was dismissed. “A grave injustice has 
been done to the government,” Murphy 
roared. 

In rebuttal, the government called 
John Foster Dulles to impeach Hiss’s 
testimony on one point. Dulles indicated 
that he had asked Hiss to resign volun- 
tarily as president of the Carnegie En- 
dowment last August. Hiss had previous- 
ly denied this. 

On Friday the government felt it could 
clinch the case by placing Mrs. Hed« 
Massing, the first wife of Kremlin agent 
Gerhart Eisler and herself a former Com- 
munist agent who claimed she ’ ad known 
Hiss in the spy underground, on the 
stand, But Judge Samuel H. Kaufman, 
already under fire for his handling of the 
case and accused in press accounts of 
being in Stryker’s political debt, refused 
to let her take the stand. 

Frustrated and outraged, Murphy 
called in another witness to contradict 
Hiss’s testimony, Again Kaufman ruled 
him out, In the time that was left, three 
minor witnesses hacked away at the de- 
fense. When court reconvened this Tues- 
day after the long Fourth of July week 
end, the government called its tenth re- 
buttal witness, who testified for ten min- 
utes, thus completing its presentation. 
With the case ready to go to the jury this 
week, all the cards finally were in. 
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NEW OR OLD... your car becomes safer to drive the 
moment you change-over to The New General Super 

Squeegee .. . with complete tread and sidewall built 
entirely of General’s new Jet» C+M- (Cold Mix) 
Rubber. In addition to extra safe, long mileage. . 
you get a softer, quieter ride and quick Action- 

Traction stopping, rain or shine. Top 
quality, throughout, means the least of the 


difference is the difference in price. 
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Taking the bite out of weather 
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opPERS Bituplastic* Protective Coat- 
K ing does not “alligator.” This is a 
major improvement over many types of 
coatings commonly used to protect ex- 
posed metal, concrete and masonry from 
the ravages of weather. 

For when a protective coating “alli- 
gators” ... breaks down into those un- 
sightly cracks like the scales on an alli- 
gator’s back . . . portions of the under- 
lying surface are frequently exposed, and 
protective efficiency is lowered. 

Koppers Bituplastic guards against 


that. It’s also waterproof, fire-retardant, 
virtually odorless and tasteless. It with- 
stands extremes of temperature. It’s an 
effective vapor seal over insulation . . . 
and can be used as a bond between the 
surface to be insulated and the insulation 
itself, 

If you want a thick, tough, quick- 
drying coating to protect exposed sur- 
faces at your plant from corrosion, use 
Koppers Bituplastic. It takes the bite out 
of weather. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Tar Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Making a complete line of : oal tar pitch protective coatings is just one way in which Koppers 
serves industry at i you. It manufactures couplings, propellers, piston rings, paving materials, 
chemicals from coal, It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds 
most of America’s coke ovens. There are many Koppers products and services that will 


help your business. 
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Mao Thumbs His Nose at the West 


In the vast area overrun by the Red 
armies, July 1 was celebrated as the 28th 
anniversary of the founding of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Fireworks are a 
traditional necessity for a Chinese cele- 
bration but on this anniversary the loud- 
est bang was political. It was supplied 
by Mao Tse-tung, the No, 1 Red, in 
the form of an anniversary article en- 
titled “On People’s Democratic Dictator- 
ship.” 

What he said was sufficient to swing 
the shifting power balance in the Far 
East into a high focus and to spur the 
scrabble of Washington and London to 
find a “China Policy” (see page 28). 

“We belong to the anti-imperialist 
front headed by the U.S.S.R.,” Mao de- 
clared, “and we can only look for genu- 
ine friendly aid from that front and not 
from the imperialist front.” China’s 
course, he added, was “to ally with the 
Soviet Union, to ally with the new demo- 
cratic countries of Europe, and to ally 
with the proletariat and the masses of 
the people in other countries to form an 
international united front . . . One leans 
either to the side of imperialism or to 
the side of socialism. Neutrality is a 
camouflage.” 

Terms: Having set off this firecrack- 
er under Western hopes that he was 
thinking like a Chinese Tito, Mao pro- 
ceeded to lay down cynical terms for 
doing business with capitalism: It would 
be a “childish thought” to expect “genu- 
ine friendly aid . . . from the imperialist 
front” of Britain and the United States. 
He was willing to “do business” and 
establish diplomatic relations with the 
West only on the basis of “equality, 
mutual benefits, and mutual respect of 
territorial sovereignty.” It could be done, 
he said, if “we unite all forces at home 
and abroad to smash domestic and for- 
eign reactionaries.” 

“If we do business with [Britain and 
the United States], or supposing these 
countries are willing to lend us money 
on conditions of mutual benefits, what is 
the reason for it?” Mao asked. “Because 
Western capitalists want to make money, 
and bankers need interest to relieve their 
own crises.” 

Mao’s proclamation of allegiance to 
the Soviet Union, his program for China, 
and his cynical willingness to trade with 
the West were in accord with his past 
statements. His program of agrarian re- 
forms and limited collaboration with 
capitalism until China is industrialized 
follows the Stalinist line for the com- 
munization of semicolonial countries. 
What made his present statement im- 
portant was its timing. So far, the Reds 
have governed through local councils es- 
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tablished city by city as the armies of 
Chu Teh, the Red commander-in-chief, 
advanced. Now Mao placed his familiar 
sentiments on the record as a reminder 
to the democracies of the terms on which 
he was willing to deal with them—at the 
moment when a central Communist gov- 
ernment was about to be set up. 

Reality: What Mao intended and 
the West hoped was reasonably obvious. 
But the realities of trade with Com- 
munist-conquered territory haven't yet 
added up to a clear pattern. 

In normal times between 20 and 25 
per cent of China’s trade was with the 
United States. China depended upon im- 
ports for petroleum, machinery, and cot- 
ton and tobacco for its mills and fac- 
tories. Shanghai alone required 1,600 
bales of cotton, 3,300 tons of rice, and 
8,000 tons of coal a day. In 1947 China 
imported $353,500,000 worth of goods 
from the United States. On the other 
hand, Chinese exports to the United 
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cent, compared with the 5 per cent that 
went directly to Britain. The month’s im- 
ports totaled only about $790; the ex- 
ports, about $1,150. 

Counterattack: While Mao and the 
West jockeyed for commercial and _ po- 
litical position, the Nationalists suddenly 
showed at least a limited military initia- 
tive. From his headquarters on the island 
of Formosa, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek approved a plan to “hold the line” 
at Canton, rather than to move the gov- 
ernment to Chungking, the wartime cap- 
ital in the interior, The Nationalists 
also declared all Communist-held ports 
“closed.” They were careful not to call 
this action a “blockade” for fear of giv- 
ing the Reds the status of “belligerents” 
rather than of “bandits.” Nationalist gun- 
boats were ordered to stop every ship, 
including fishing sampans, and to sink 
any craft that refused. The United States 
and Britain protested but significantly 
did not order their warships to convoy 
merchantmen through Chinese waters. 

“Blockade” or “port closure,” shipping 
came to a standstill at Shanghai. Hong 
Kong insurance agents jumped their 


rates to prohibitive 5 per cent, and ships 





Forman— Three Lions 


Shanghai Red: His leaders. Mao and Chu Teh (on poster), stay loyal to Russia 


States were only $116,700,000, and were 
mostly luxury goods or raw materials 
which could be obtained elsewhere. 

A slight clue to the future may have 
come from the first published statistics 
for a Communist-held port. During May 
the United States supplied 38 per cent 
of the imports at Tientsin. Britain and 
Hong Kong together sent less than 20 
per cent. Nearly two thirds of Tientsin’s 
exports—mostly eggs, bristles, peanut oil, 
and similar commodities—went to Hong 
Kong. The United States took 27 per 


became almost impossible to charter. 
Rains and floods inland intensified the 
effect of the “blockade.” The price of 
rice increased 40 per cent in Shanghai, 
and supplies of cotton, coal, and oil for 
the city’s mills and power plant sank 
dangerously low. The Nanking Univer- 
sity cost-of-living index, which takes 
1937 as 100, rose from 121,000 to 169,- 
000 in two weeks. “This is one way we 
can really hurt the Communists,” a Can- 
ton official boasted. 

Nationalist air raids on Shanghai were 
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less successful. In one raid three B-24s 
came in so low that luncheon guests at 
the American Club could watch the 
bomb bays opening through the dining- 
room windows. But the bombers missed 
the main north railroad station. Instead, 
they knocked down some 300 tenements 
and mud huts a mile away and killed 
155 slum dwellers. 
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Japan’s Marxist PW’s 


For three years both Allied headquar- 
ters and the Japanese had been protesting 
Russia’s delay in returning the hundreds 
of thousands of Japanese prisoners of war 
taken by the Soviet Army during its brief 
and anticlimactic campaign in Manchuria. 
Last week Japan got back the first 2,000 


of what the Russians solemnly insisted 
were the last 95,000 Japanese PW’s 
(Tokyo estimates run closer to 400,000). 
Their return shed some light on what 
they had been up to during the long 
wait for repatriation. 

While most of the prisoners are be- 
lieved to have been put to forced labor, 
the 2,000 had been to school, “We are 





While Congress and the State De- 
partment are groping for a new China 
policy, events in China itself are rapidly 
moving toward the establishment of a 
central Communist government with 
the wholehearted support of the Soviet 
Union. From Washington Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, sends the following account 
of these developments and of the prob- 
able course of American official reaction: 





Two separate diplomatic reports 
reaching Washington last week warned 
that the formation of a central Chinese 
Communist government might now be 
close at hand. According to these re- 
ports, the Kremlin has informed the 
Chinese Communists that it is ready to 
recognize the new regime. 

Mao Tse-tung’s recent speeches prais- 
ing the leadership of the Soviet Union, 
blasting the Western Powers, and op- 
posing a “third road” are regarded as 
additional evidence that a firm Soviet- 
Chinese agreement has been concluded. 
And this theory is further strengthened 
by the haste with which the June 15-19 
Peiping meeting of a preparatory com- 
mittee for the Political Consultative 
Conference reached agreement on the 
composition of the new government. 

The actual date for formal announce- 
ment of the new regime is not known, 
but both the United States and British 
embassies in Nanking predict that Oct. 
10—the anniversary of the 1911 revolu- 
tion—will mark the formal beginning of 
Communist China. 

Developments within Communist- 
held territory also may hasten the proc- 
ess of Communist consolidation to put 
down opposition. The popular welcome 
for Red troops has worn thin, and up- 
risings have been reported in Northern 
Kiangsu and Central Shantung prov- 
inces, where the inhabitants have or- 
ganized a_ so-called “Ninth Route 
Army,” sworn to resist Communist as 
well as Nationalist troops. 
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Significance -- 





{ Washington anticipates that, like 
) most Communist regimes, the Chi- 
— Government will be outwardly 
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S. Is in a Hole, and Acheson Is Worried 


democratic. The Peiping meeting is 
reported to have decided that the 
Political Consultative Conference will 
consist of 510 delegates, representing 
45 units of the Chinese common- 
wealth: democratic groups and_par- 
ties; geographic regions; army units; and 
people’s organizations, such as writers, 
national minorities, overseas Chinese, 
and the like. 

Official establishment of a central 
Communist regime will prove embar- 
rassing to the State Department, espe- 
cially if at the time of the formal 
announcement the Kuomintang govern- 
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Mao is the West’s biggest problem 


ment continues to exist in Canton. As 
long as no central Communist govern- 
ment exists, questions as to recognition 
can be parried, but there is little doubt 
that unless the United States is ready 
to jettison all influence with the Com- 
munists, de facto American recognition 
must follow the formal establishment of 
the Communist regime. 

The London “united front” talks on 
trade with China have resulted in the 
establishment of a principle that suf- 
ficient Western trade must flow into 
China to make the Communists realize 
their economic dependence on _ the 
Western Powers. It has also resulted in 
the drafting of 1-A and 1-B lists of pro- 
hibited exports similar to those existing 
in U. S.-Soviet trade. 

Even after establishment and recog- 


nition of the Communist government in 
China, American policy is likely to re- 
main on a “wait and see” basis. Wash- 
ington expert opinion is virtually unani- 
mous in insisting that no Chinese mili- 
tary opposition to the Reds can now be 
organized and that any new aid ex- 
tended to the Kuomintang remnants 
would be wasted. 

Various plans have also’ been dis- 
cussed. Some have suggested the financ- 
ing of the southern war lords who, with 
the aid of American money and equip- 
ment, would be expected to defend 
their individual territories and act as 
thorns in the Communist flesh. China 
experts contend that if this were done, 
“the money would be wasted and we 
would never see the war lords again.” 
Others propose to attach a China ap- 
propriation to the current military- 
assistance program to be administered, 
not by the State Department, but by a 
body of Congress’s own choice. Propo- 
nents of this plan ruefully admit that 
its primary purpose would be to ap- 
pease Congressional critics rather than 
to combat Communism. 

Secretary of State Acheson has re- 
turned from Paris convinced that his 
administration of the department will 
be judged by its failures in the Far East 
rather than by its successes in Europe. 
He has ordered his policy board to shift 
the balance of its thinking toward the 
Far East. He may even have to sacrifice 
some of the departmental officials who. 
in Congressional minds, are associated 
with the China failure. 

Acheson may try to improve the de- 
partment’s public relations and start a 
campaign of “explaining” why it al- 
lowed the China fiasco to happen. But 
both he and some of the wiser of his 
Congressional critics realize that noth- 
ing, short of full American participa- 
tion in the civil war, can now redress 
the balance in favor of the Nation- 
alists. All the United States can do 
is to harass the Communists through 
carefully guided trade and to hope that 
dependence on American financial and 
economic aid plus Mao Tse-tung’s pro- 
fessed independence may ultimately re- 
sult in a Tito-like break with the Soviets. 
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TASTY SUMMER FOODS for GOOD HEALTH 


Summer meals can be both tempting and tasty, 
while fulfilling basic nutritional needs. Too often, 
however, meals are planned solely to suit family 
likes and dislikes without reference to the health 
requirements of the individuals in the family group. 


Summer or winter we require a well-balanced 
diet—one which includes an adequate supply of 
proteins, carbohydrates, vitamins and minerals. 
These essentials for sound nutrition may be found 
in three groups of foods. Energy foods, such as 
cereals and bread, butter and fats, and sweets, 
provide fuel for daily activities. Building foods, in- 
cluding meat, fish, eggs and milk, help to take care 


of growth and repair of body tissues. Protective 
foods, like fruits, vegetables, whole grain or en- 
riched flour, eggs, and liver, are especially rich in 


vitamins and minerals and help to safeguard our 
health. 


Within each group there is a wide choice of 
foods which permits the selection of menus suited 
to the season of the year. Cheese and egg dishes, 
for example, may be particularly inviting on hot 
days, while heavy, fatty meats seem more appro- 
priate during the winter. In addition, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits, which are more available in sum- 
mer, may often be substituted for winter staples. 





Digestive upsets are more 


likely to occur in summer than 
at other times of the year. A 
light diet of essential foods, 
including fruits, will be less 
apt to overburden the diges- 
tive system than a heavy one. 


Eating wisely can help avoid over- 


Raw vegetables, served in 
salads, are often more nutri- 
tious than cooked, for the vi- 
tamin content of cabbage, 
carrots and other vegetables is 
higher when raw. Substituted 
occasionally for cooked vege- 
tables, they may also make 
meals more appetizing. 
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weight, or other. conditions which 


may be detrimental to good health. 
Authorities say that eating the right 
foods in the right amounts usually 
brings a better level of health at all 
ages, and may contribute to a longer 


life. 


More facts about healthful eating 
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may be found in Metropolitan’s book- 
let, 79-D, “‘Three Meals a Day.” 


Mail the coupon for a free copy. 


POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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One good hot meal a day in 
the summer is recommended 
by nutrition experts. During 
the war, U. S. Army tests in 
the tropics showed that it was 
easier for overheated men to 
digest hot food than cold. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet 79-D, ‘““Three 
Meals a Day.” 


In summer, because of great- 
er perspiration, the body may 
lose more than 1% quarts of 
water a day. This liquid must 
be replaced, for it helps to 
assimilate food and regulate 
body temperature. So, one 
should drink plenty of liquids 
in warm weather. 
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men thoroughly trained by Marxism and 
Leninism,” they shouted while heckling 
their welcomers, They waved red flags, 
sang the Internationale, and announced: 
“We have all taken an oath to join the 
Communist Party.” 

The Communist Party newspaper Aka- 
hata (Red Flag) played up the return of 
the prisoners with headlines that read: 
“Welcome back our brothers. All repatri- 
ates swear to join Communist Party, beam- 
ing with determination.” But through an 
evident editorial Akahata also 
printed a sentence from a press-service 
report: “The general impression given was 
that those Japanese prisoners who do not 
show respect for Soviet ideology have 
little chance of repatriation.” 
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RUSSIA: 
It’s a Joke, Comrade 


The restaurant menu, larded with for- 
eign names of foreign dishes, has long 
been a favorite target for satirists. But in 
a recent skit the Moscow humor maga- 
zine Krokodil also salted the dish with a 
dash of anti-West propaganda. The theme 
is a husband-wife-waiter conversation in 
a restaurant. The husband is having 
trouble with the foreign names. 

“Tell me, he asks the waiter, what is 
this ‘mousaka’ you have here? And this 
‘rosbrat?” 

“Oh, ‘mousaka?’ That’s mutton or fat 
meat with rice, the waiter answers with 
polite compliance. And ‘rosbrat’ is meat 
with potatoes. 

“Well, I declare! wonders the husband 

. People in the West must have for- 
gotten what fat meat is. Varya, how do 
you say ‘horse’ in French? 

““Cheval’.” 

“You don’t sav? Isn’t that interesting. 
Then they are eating ‘cheval a la Mar- 
shall’ over there!” 


GERMANY: 
Ve ‘loy’s Three Hats 


The same C-54 that had brought Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay home to a hero’s welcome 
last week delivered his successor, John J. 
McCloy, to three of the most challenging 
jobs in the world todav—American High 
Commissioner for Germany, military gov- 
ernor of the American zone of Germany, 
and chief of the ECA mission to Ger- 
many. 

It was symbolic of his multiple duties 
that the limousine which met McCloy at 
a stopover in Frankfurt flew the blue 
thirteen-starred flag of an ambassador, 
while the car that met him in Berlin flew 
the four stars of a general. 

After a greeting by the highest military 
and civilian brass in Berlin, two bands, 
and two platoons of honor guards (one 
white and one Negro), McCloy con- 
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Highball: In nearly six weeks of the “little blockade”’—the strike of 
Berlin railwaymen who demanded that the Soviet-run rail administration 
pay them in West marks instead of cheaper East marks—the lines to the 
West became choked with weeds. Here inspectors check the tracks... 


fronted about 150 Allied and German re- 
porters and photographers at his first 
press conference July 2—just one day 
short of the fourth anniversary of the 
American Army’s entry into Berlin, 

Short and plump, wearing a dark- 
brown suit, white shirt, and striped tie, 
his bald dome gleaming under the klieg 
lights, McCloy made a striking contrast 
with the memory of the trim, slight, sol- 
dierly Clay, He held heavy tortoise-shell 
glasses in his hand, spoke slowly, smiled 
broadly, and begged to be excused from 
specific questions until he had time to be- 
come’ familiar with his triple task. 

It was a difficult spot, because during 
the last four years correspondents had be- 
come accustomed to Clay’s crisp, firm re- 
plies to all questions, But when someone 
asked if he had any hopes for the unifica- 
tion of Berlin, McCloy, like Clay, paused, 
then grinned and replied: “I have hopes.” 

After explaining that he now wears 
three hats—and being asked his opinion 
of the possibilities of an American or 
European depression—the former head of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development replied: “I thought I 
had gotten rid of one hat—my World 
Bank hat.” 

Change: Within two or three months 
McCloy will get rid of his military gov- 
ernor’s cap too, Sometime after the Aug. 
14 elections in Western Germany the Al- 
lied military governments will be super- 
seded by a civilian High Commission 
entrusted with supreme authority over 


the new Federal Republic of Germany. 
McCloy’s fellow High Commissioners: 
Gen. Sir Brian Robertson, the present 
British military governor, and André 
Francois-Poncet, prewar French ambas- 
sador to Berlin, 

The charter under which they will op- 
erate was released June 29, on the eve of 
McCloy’s departure. It had been signed 
in Paris June 20, as soon as the windup 
of the foreign ministers’ conference there 
made clear that Germany would be di- 
vided for years and that the Allied project 
for an autonomous West German govern- 
ment could now be carried out. 

This plan was drafted to effectuate the 
announced United States policy “of posi- 
tive constructive action in Western Ger- 
many, designed to revive the country 
economically, politically, and socially, 
while at the same time taking every pre- 
caution necessary to prevent the restora- 
tion of a Germany which might become 
militarily dangerous to Europe and the 
world.” 

Thus the High Commission and its spe- 
cialized subagencies are directed to deal 
with the Germans only through German 
officials of the Federal Republic or of the 
eleven Linder (states) which make it up. 
But at the same time the Allies reserve 
full powers to themselves in such matters 
as (1) “maintenance of law and order if 
the responsible German authorities are 
unable to do so,” (2) the security and 
“immunities” of Allied forces, (3) control 
of the Ruhr and of disarmament, repara- 
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. as the strikers return to work on the morning of June 28 with a wage 
settlement underwritten by the Western Powers. Many workers were 
reluctant to return for fear of Soviet reprisals. End of the strike facili- 
tated the resumption of four-power talks on reviving East-West trade. 


tions, and decartelization of German in- 
dustry, (4) administration of displaced 
persons and disposition of war criminals, 
and (5) the conduct of foreign affairs for 
the new semi-Reich. 


The New Nazis 


In the Bhine resort town of Bad Godes- 
berg a group of right-wing German po- 
litical leaders recently launched a new 
political movement. They called: it the 
Association of Independent Germans and 
appealed for support with a manifesto 
rich in familiar-sounding phrases such as 
“unification of all Germans,” “Germany's 
destiny,” and “the honor of those who 
did their duty for the Fatherland.” 

Naturally these men did not call them- 
selves Nazis, but suspicion was strong in 
view of two other circumstances: (1) The 
most recent American Military Govern- 
ment public-opinion survey has revealed 
that 55.5 per cent of Germans now be- 
lieve that National Socialism was “a good 
idea—hadly carried out,” compared with 
{0 per cent in 1946. (2) Former Nazis 
are returning in numbers to posts in local 
and state governments, especially in Ba- 
varia, as described in this report from 
John E. Thompson, chief of Newsweex’s 
Berlin bureau. 


. 


The taint of Nazism clings to Bavaria 
more than to any other part of Germany. 
Most of the Nazis who held office under 
Hitler are back at their old jobs. Surveys 
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show that 41.5 per cent of the officials 
in the Bavarian State Government are 
former Nazis, and only .7 per cent have 
anti-Nazi records. 

In local administration, especially in 
Oberbayern (Southern Bavaria), Nazis 
have been even more successful in regain- 
ing office. In Oberbayern Stadtkreisen 
(city administration districts) 42 per cent 
of the officials are former Nazis; in the 
Landkreisen ‘land administration dis- 
tricts), 67 per cent; in Gemeinden (com- 
munities), 45; and in the Bezirksver- 
bénden (district unions), 81 per cent. 

In the twin resort towns Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, where thousands of Amer- 
ican officers and GI’s spend their summer 
or winter leaves, almost every key public 
office is held by a former Nazi. One Ger- 
man in Garmisch estimated they held 90 
to 95 per cent of the official posts, One of 
the top jobs is held by a former major in 
Himmler’s Reich Ministry of the Interior, 

Loophole: Under present regulations, 
anyone who was not classified by the 
Spruchkammern (denazification boards) 
as either a major or minor offender can 
hold public office. But minor offenders 
are barred only until they serve out what- 
ever sentence is imposed, which is usual- 
ly a very short term or none. Thus, for 
practical purposes, only Nazis classified 
as major offenders are now barred from 
public office. And of the 6,700,000 de- 
nazified in Bavaria, only 6,700 were 
classed as major offenders, 

On June 21 Murray D, Van Wagoner, 
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American military governor of Bavaria, 
requested Dr. Hans Ehard, Bavarian min- 
ister-president, to halt the practice of dis- 
missing non-Nazi officials to provide jobs 
for denazified civil servants. “This head- 
quarters has noticed over the last year the 
increasing numbers of dismissals of public 
servants,” Van Wagoner said, “Invari- 
ably these dismissals are followed by the 
hiring of denazified officials.” 

The return of these Nazis to office has 
had obvious effects. Publicly known anti- 
Nazis and all those who have publicly 
cooperated with the military government 
are given short shrift when they seek gov- 
ernment jobs or even government assist- 
ance. Land reform, legislative reform, 
local autonomy, and other efforts to de- 
mocratize are quietly sabotaged. 

Curb: A proposal is to be made to 
High Commissioner John McCloy which 
the military government in Bavaria be 
lieves is the only practical curb that can 
now be placed on Nazis in public offices. 
He will be asked to let military govern- 
ment draw up a list of key offices from 
which all former Nazis would be barred. 
This may be unjust to some former Nazis 
who were merely nominal party members, 
but it would keep the die-hard ex-Nazis 
out of key posts and considerably reduce 
their influence in public affairs, 

It might also sweeten the bitterness 
with which some Bavarians now say: 
“Since the democratic sun shines above 
us, we are getting browner every day.” 


ony — 
EUROPE: 


Dawn of a New Pay Plan 


The night of June 30 was hot, and the 
finance ministers from the Marshall-plan 
countries peeled to their shirt sleeves to 
deal with a complex problem that could 
affect the living standards of every man 
in Western Europe. Into the ivory and 
gold paneled council room of the head- 
quarters of the Organization for European 
Cooperation came the distant hum of the 
city. Sometimes an errant motor head- 
light, emerging from the Bois de Bou- 
logne, raked the green grass and red 
begonias in the garden just outside. 

Important interests were at stake, and 
they were represented by acute men- 
Paul-Henri Spaak fingering his horn- 
rimmed glasses in a gesture of fatigue, 
Sir Stafford Cripps vigilantly eying a 
pencil and following every argument, 
W. Averell Harriman leaning back in his 
chair, smoking cigarette after cigarette, 
and seeming to study his left hand, and 
Robert Marjolin, the young OEEC gen- 
eral secretary, turning earnestly from one 
speaker to another, 

At midnight that night the intra-Euro- 
pean payments agreement would end. 
Sharp differences hindered the new 
agreement. The United States, repre- 
sented by Harriman, was pressing for 
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greater competition and freer trade 
among the European countries. To this 
end Harriman had insisted on “converti- 
bility’—meaning that a creditor country, 
having for ins ance a call on British cur- 
rency, might instead of accepting pounds 
sterling choose to take dollars in order 
to purchase goods in non-European cred- 
itor countries. In such a case Britain 
would not get the dollars it would other- 
wise have received. 

Convertibility: This idea gave 
Cripps the shudders. Already Britain was 
in the throes of a dollar shortage. Spaak 
was elated, Quicker than the other Euro- 
pean countries to recover after the war, 
Belgium had become a creditor country. 
Other European countries now owed 
Belgium more than Belgium owed the 
dollar zone, Spaak thereupon insisted on 
the principle of convertibility. 

Now, however, Cripps shifted his posi- 
tion. At midnight a small group moved 
from the ground floor to Marjolin’s 
second-floor white and gray office—Mar- 
jolin, Spaak, Harriman, Cripps, and 
Maurice Petsche, French minister of fi- 
nance. The leitmotif of this conversation 
was compromise. 

At 1 a.m. the five men came down- 
stairs and began new meetings with the 
other ministers. By 2, cars began rolling 
out of the graveled courtyard into the 
quiet city streets. An agreement had 
been reached. 

Significance-- 

Cripps won a victory when the prin- 
ciple of convertibility was abandoned. 
He agreed, however, on a new scheme 
for Belgium. Henceforth Belgium’s dol- 
lar deficit of $200,000,000 will be cov- 
ered as follows: For $112,500,000 the 
Belgians will receive dollars deducted on 
a proportional basis from the allocation 


of the other Marshall-plan countries; for 
$87,500,000 the Belgians will make low- 


All Ages Cool Off: These four peeled youngsters 
at a London babies’ home are not the least bit 
bothered by this week’s British heat wave (82 de- 


term loans at low interest to their three 
principal debtors—Britain, France, and 
Holland. 

Another big issue described by the 
word “transferability” was also decided 
at the meeting. If, for instance, France 
had the right to a certain amount of 
British currency but preferred to buy 
goods in Holland or Italy, it could do so, 
and it would be up to the British to pay 
the bill in sterling. Cripps resisted the 
idea of a 100 per cent transferability, 
and he resisted again when Petsche sug- 
gested that transferability should be 
limited to 40 per cent. Finally Cripps 
accepted a compromise at 25 per cent. 

In the ultimate compromise there 
were neither victors nor vanquished. 
And, while the Paris meeting was im- 
portant in settling intra-European pay- 
ments under the Marshall plan, it was 
nevertheless the sideshow of a bigger 
drama: Returning to London, Cripps 
faced the tougher problem of dwindling 
gold reserves and a weakening British 
economy. 


BRITAIN: 


Saving the Pound 


With the careful attention to the 
proprieties which characterizes Britain's 
relations with its cousins in the common- 
wealth, His Majesty’s Government last 
week invited the dominion finance min- 
isters to gather in London in mid-July to 
help save the pound sterling from what 
a London spokesman called a “collapse 
of confidence.” 

No specific agenda was suggested, but 
it was clear that Britain needed the co- 
ordinated help of its sterling-area_part- 
ners—something it has not always re- 
ceived in the last year. By the time the 
finance ministers meet, the precise 
amount of drain on sterling-area gold 
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and dollar reserves would be known and 
Sir Stafford Cripps would have put his 
emergency recommendations before the 
House of Commons and the country. 

In order to save and earn dollars, the 
dominions may be urged to accept a 
much greater degree of central control 
of the sterling area than has ever been 
acknowledged or in fact existed. Because 
of the dominions’ sovereign sensitivities, 
this is an extremely delicate undertaking. 
Indeed the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may encounter some devaluation pres- 
sure to reduce the dollar prices on pri- 
mary empire produce, the sales of which 
are lagging. But he will be sure to have 
a firm and reasoned refusal ready. 

While waiting for the gold figures, for 
Cripps’s speech, for the dominion min- 
isters, and for the arrival of United States 
Treasury Secretary John Snyder on what 
London hopes will be a mission of mercy, 
the British capital was ajitter all last 
week over the chancellor’s tug of war in 
Paris with W. Averell Harriman and 
Henri-Paul Spaak over the transferability 
of sterling credits within Europe. 

A Cripps Victory: Cripps flew back 
to London Friday morning with a pleased 
smile on his aristocratic face. He had 
literally worn the other European finance 
ministers down by offering to stay up all 
night in order to reach a compromise 
formula on a European payments plan 
which would put no substantial strain 
on Britain’s present or future dollar sup- 
plies. This was not hard for Sir Stafford, 
who seldom sleeps more than five hours 
nightly (he contends that people who 
don’t eat meat don’t need much sleep). 
The result: At 2 a.m., Cripps won major 
concessions from Belgium enabling him 
to agree to a payment scheme involving 
partial transfers of credits. 

This triumph was tactically vital from 
the chancellor's viewpoint because of 
the alarming ebb of the gold-dollar re- 





grees in London on July 4). And four old soldiers 
on an outing for Chelsea Pensioners beat the heat 
by wading in the ocean at a Sussex Beach resort. 
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Featured 


Only the Advance-Design 
Chevrolet truck line has them 
all! Flexi-Mounted Cab, 4- 
Speed Synchro-Mesh Trans- 
mission, Splined Rear Axle 
Hub Connection, Valve-in- 
Head Engine, The Cab 
That ‘‘Breathes.’’* 


There is only one line of 


trucks with 3-WAY THRIFT 
—Chevrolet! Here is low-cost 
operation, low-cost upkeep 
and the lowest list prices in 
the entire truck field! 
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From start to finish, these 
Chevrolet trucks are star per- 
formers! Here’s lasting 
strength, dependable oper- 
ation and extra handling 
ease combined with premium 
power plus economy! 


2, ° 
Overwhelming choice of the 
nation’s truck users, Chevro- 
let Advance-Design trucks are 
quality built from stem to 
stern, side to side—designed 
and engineered for long life 
and lasting value! 


*Heating and ventilating system optional at extra cost 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Inside Britain, or the Sailor’s Ice Skates 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


n the week end of July 4-5, 1942— 

my first in London in Army uni- 
form—a friend invited me to his cot- 
tage on the South Downs, the rolling 
uplands which lie behind the famous 
White Cliffs. The purpose was merely 
relaxation, but the result was one of 
the most interesting personal discov- 
eries of the war. I pass it 
on here on this anniversary 
in the belief that others 
who follow the dreary round 
of daily news may also find 
some solace in the fact that 
things are even crazier than 
they appear to be. 

To outward appearances 
the cottage was a common- 
place bungalow. It wasn’t. 
The place was built on a 
turntable. By pulling a rope the front 
porch could be turned into the back 
yard—or, as my host said, we could 
watch the sunset strafing of the coast 
road and then swing around to see 
the nightly ack-ack over London. 


GERMAN fighter did strafe the 
A road while we were having din- 
ner and after the all-clear we strolled 
to the gate to be sure that nobody 
had been caught out. Since the Ger- 
man came daily by the clock, nobody 
had been. Presently, however, there 
meandered into sight a typical British 
farmer, solid as a yeoman out of the 
storybooks and complete with dumpy 
wife and bucktoothed daughter. Op- 
posite the gate the man lifted a hand 
to me and said: 

“Dobroe Vecher.” 

“Dobroe Vecher,” 1 replied. “Kak 
vwe pozhavaete?” 

Dead silence. The family strolled 
on past. After ten seconds, during 
which I was trying to get the scene 
back in focus, my hostess asked in a 
small voice: “I say, wasn’t that rather 
odd?” 

Odd was the exact word. On the 
entire South Downs I was the only 
person in American uniform, and of 
all the many thousands of people in 
England in American uniform that 
summer I probably was the only one 
who knew enough of the Russian 
language to recognize it. And out of 
the earth in that most English corner 
of all England had risen an apparition 
saying “Good evening” in Russian. 





Anybody might think that one such 
oddity would suffice; but no. Next 
day we had to catch the early train 
to London. The morning sun already 
was hot as we drove along the sea- 
front road through Brighton. And 
there, beneath the July sun, came 
trotting down the boardwalk a sailor. 
Perhaps you think there is 
nothing strange in the sight 
of a sailor on the boardwalk 
of a seaport, even at dawn 
of a hot summer's day. This 
one just happened to be 
carrying a pair of ice skates. 


Of course, there were 
explanations. My friend 
looked up the Russian- 


speaking farmer and found 
that he had been with the 
British expedition to Russia in 1919 
and stayed on a few years as a black- 
smith in Archangel. Seeing me, a for- 
eigner, he naturally wanted to try out 
his foreign language. That is a normal 
impulse. As for the sailor—the big ice 
rink at Brighton stays open winter or 
summer, peace or war, and he was 
just a late customer or an early one. 

As everybody knows, however, that 
sort of surface explanation is only the 
camouflage which human reason uses 
to conceal the cosmic madness, And 
if ever I felt the cosmic insanity 
breathing hot behind me it was on 
the South Downs on July 4-5, 1942. 


OREOVER, While usually such un- 
M derstanding exerts only a sub- 
conscious influence, it happened that 
a year or so later the goofy events on 
the Downs actually came back to 
change a course of action I had 
planned, I was at British headquarters 
in Sicily, doomed to return to Algiers 
by slow convoy. A friend suggested 
he could get me an air priority from 
his pal, the transport officer. 

The transport officer was a tall, 
florid, gray-haired major. “The ma- 
jor,” my friend explained, “used to be 
mayor. of Brighton.” The major smiled 
charmingly — much too  beguilingly. 
Through my mind flashed the mem- 
ory: revolving house, Russian-speak- 
ing farmer, sailor with ice skates, I 
said thanks very much but it had just 
occurred to me that General Eisen- 
hower personally would be upset if I 
deserted the transport. 
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Illingworth—London Mail 


John Bull wilts under the dollar 


serves. It did not, however, solve his 
basic dilemma—how long can the con- 
trolled, discriminatory, high-cost trade of 
Britain and the sterling area continue to 
insulate itself from the increasingly com- 
petitive world buyers’ market? 


A Little Dreadful 


Strangers to London—or, for that mat- 
ter, to Paris, Berlin, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, or Moscow—are 
usually mystified at first by the subways. 
Last week an Italian girl, Silvia Risolo, 
who had set out in a borrowed red hat to 
seek a job in London, sent this plea for 
fuller knowledge to the letters column of 
The Times: 

“Two days ago I was in the London 
Bridge underground station , . , Suddenly 
a gush of wind blew away my hat and I 
ran downstairs to the platform, but the 
hat went down between the rails, Then I 
too went down between the rails and, 
since the hat had stopped finally, I took it 
and climbed on the platform again. No- 
body told me anything. 

“Today a friend of mine told me that 
the rails are electrified and that I could 
die very easily. 

“But why, if so, is there no advertise- 
ment near the rails? I did not know that 
the rails were electrified. I simply took 
my hat. Since I am in a rather difficult 
situation at present, some people might 
have thought I had committed suicide— 
instead, I was following my hat only. 

“This story is comical and strange, but 
it is a little dreadful also.” 


Newsweek, July 11, 1949" 
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“Your patient, Dr. Morton.” 


William Morton stepped up to the operating table. Inwardly, 
he was trembling, Would it work? Could his “ether” really 
lighten man’s burden of pain? 


He looked at the faces around the table... well-known, 
important faces, These were the physicians who were giving 
him a chance to prove his discovery. There was unbelief 

in the eyes of most of them. But in the wide frightened eyes 
of the patient was an appeal that could not be denied. 


He picked up the ether syringe. One. Two. Three. ... 


Slowly, the patient’s eyes closed. Calmness came, and sleep. 
Morton nodded to the surgeon. “Ready,” he said. 


The scalpel bit into the flesh. Always this had been the time 





Fe gave us freedom from pain 


when the horror began, the time when the burly guards 
would fling themselves on the patient as he tried, in a 
madness of pain, to leap from the table. 


Now there was no horror, only peace. The patient slept. 
The operation continued. And in that room there was the 
silence of a miracle. Pain, the enemy, had been dethroned. 


Once again, an unknown American had become great 
through his desire to help others through the more trying 
experiences of life. 


This sincere regard for the welfare of others is one of our 
American traditions. It is the reason why we believe in 
being good neighbors, good friends, good parents . . . doing 
all we can for the well-being of those who share our lives. 
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Engineers painstakingly plot contours and 
A GM seat is a study by itself. angles of seats—and also the comfortable 
Every ounce of springing, every placing of passengers based on what 
fiber of fabric, is worked out they’ve learned about weight distribution. 


carefully to add to your comfort. 
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Springing, wheels, the entire chassis are checked in action 
to cut vibration and bumps. On these bump rolls, stroboscopic 
lights help probe for vibration-building points. 





Somebody studied the seats—their angle, their fabrics, the coils within them. 
Somebody discovered just where to place the seats to give the best ride. 
Somebody spent years on the study of springing and how to smother the jars of the road. 


i 
Somebody tackled the problem of ventilation—and somebody else 
made engines smooth by crankshaft balancing. 


‘The skill and hard work of a lot of people continuously combine to give you the good solid 
| comfort that’s in every General Motors car. You can find out just how good 
and solid it is—from any dealer in GM cars. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


GENERAL Motors 


OLETMONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC *« BODY BY FISHER + GMC TRUCK & COACH 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 








"OPERATION 
SNOWBOUND” 





Nobody could have predicted it. 
Nobody would have believed it. But 
this year it happened. The blizzards 
buried a vast area of the West under 
such snows as had never been seen in 
the memory of man. 

The Army went into action fast, 
and its all-out campaign of rescue 
was waged night and day The call 
went out for bulldozers. Every availa- 
ble “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor and 
"Dozer in a dozen states was rushed 
into service. And the valiant job 
done by those big yellow machines 
earned a nation’s gratitude. 


Bucking through mountainous 
drifts they opened 30,000 miles of 
snowbound roads, bringing relief to 
thousands of desperate families and 
millions of starving cattle and sheep. 

Grim operators handled their 
brute power 48 hours at a stretch 
without rest or sleep, and neither 
they nor the dozers faltered till the 
task was done. 

When disaster strikes—in the form 
of blizzard or flood or fire—you'll 
find the big Diesels and their heroic 
drivers in the thick of the fight. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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THE NAVY: 


Wake of the Magnificent 


Mrs. Howard Elliot, wife of a pro- 
prietor of a summer resort at White 
Point Beach, on the south shore of Nova 
Scotia, told the most graphic story: “I 
was in my cabin,” she said, “when I 
heard a grinding noise and a sound like 
a shell going off. I thought it was firing 
practice, but then I saw the big carrier 
nosed right in toward the golf course.” 
What she had heard, on the evening of 
June 4, was the 14,000-ton aircraft car- 
rier Magnificent, the Royal Canadian 
Navy’s largest, running aground on a 
“submerged, uncharted rock.” 

The big flattop and the destroyers 
Nootka and Haida had been on training 
exercises. They were about to anchor for 
the night when the crash occurred. The 
two destroyers, close-astern of the Mag- 
nificent, had to veer to port and star- 
board suddenly to avoid a collision. 
Commodore G. R. (Gus) Miles, O.B.E., 
captain of the Magnificent and Canada’s 
senior officer afloat, shifted gear, planes, 
and crew aft. The ship rocked back and 
forth on her perch, in a heavy swell, but 
could not get clear. 

A hawser was passed to the Haida. 
She charged full speed astern and the 
cable snapped. Then the Nootka tried it. 
She pulled off the beam instead of di- 
rectly astern. The Magnificent, her en- 
gines going full tilt, was free. She limped 
into Halifax with 170 feet of her bottom 
ripped off and is now in drydock at St. 
John, N. B. The repair bill will be “some- 
thing less than $275,000.” 

Last week a navy court-martial com- 
pleted its trial of the commander. The 
Magnificent had been off her course, it 
found. “This was known to the accused. 
He took no steps to correct this course 
or reduce speed.” Its verdict: Commo- 
dore Miles was guilty of “negligently or 
by default suffering” the Magnificent to 
be “hazarded” and “stranded.” He was 
dismissed from command of the ship and 
sentenced to be reprimanded. 


THE ELECTION: 


Fair Deal, Northern Version 


Dazed, happy, even a little shocked, 
Canadian Liberals last week were taking 
stock. In the June 27 election they had 
won the greatest political victory in Can- 
ada’s history. For the next five years 
they would have full power and, along 
with it, full responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

Latest returns gave the Liberals 193 
seats out of 262 (several of these are still 
uncertain), compared with 125 in the 
last Parliament. The Progressive Con- 
servatives would have only 42, as against 
69 last time. Even some Liberals thought 


Newsweek, July 11, 1949 
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Collins, Montreal Gazette 


Throwing Away the Brake 


this opposition minority was too small 
to be healthy. 


The socialistic Cooperative Common- 


wealth Federation membership had 
shrunk from 32 to twelve, Social Credit 
from twelve to ten, and there would be 


five independent members. The Conserv- 


atives on the right had suffered. The 
splinter parties on the left had been al- 


most wiped out. Canadians had voted 


overwhelmingly for a slightly left-of- 
center government not unlike President 
Truman’s Fair Deal. 

No one has a pat explanation for the 
Liberal landslide. Perhaps Prime Minis- 
ter Louis St. Laurent’s was as good as 


any. Returning to Ottawa in triumph, he 
said the election showed the public was 


convinced “we are on the right track.” 
There had been no real issues at stake. 
Apparently the voters, satisfied with Lib- 
eral rule and with Canadian prosperity, 


saw no reason to change, Above all, it 


was a personal triumph for St. Laurent, a 
leader with brilliant gifts combined with 
the appeal of a plain man. 
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Callan, Toronto Star 
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LABOR: 


Peace in Asbestos 


On Dominion Day, July 1, some 2,000 
cheering jubilant workers and their wom- 
enfolk, headed by a band, paraded 
through the little town of Asbestos, Que. 
They were celebrating the end of a bit- 
ter four-and-a-half-month strike. It had 
cost them about $2,000,000 in wages and 
crippled production in the area which 
produces 80 per cent of the world’s as- 
bestos. It had also plunged the Catholic 
Church into the labor situation, 

Chief protagonists of the strike were 
the asbestos workers’ syndicates, affiliated 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labor, and the Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co, at Asbestos. (Three 
smaller companies at Thetford Mines, of 
Asbestos, were also involved.) 

The strike began Feb. 13 when the 
union went back on its agreement to 
arbitrate a dispute over the 1949 con- 
tract. In addition to higher wages and 
more paid holidays, the workers made 
other demands which the company con- 
sidered infringements of the rights of 
management. Chief of these were de- 
mands that promotions, disciplinary ac- 
tions, and changes in job methods be 
approved by the union. 

The strike was declared illegal. In gen- 
eral orderly, it was marred in May by 
bloody riots between strikers and _ pro- 
vincial police (NEWSWEEK, May 23). 

Chureh and Union: Last week’s set- 
tlement grants the miners a 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase and guarantees that 
there will be no discrimination or loss of 
seniority. The two parties will discuss 
security, and the union recognizes the 
rights of ownership and management. 
This settlement only ends the strike. The 
contract has still to be negotiated. 

The strike was important as _ repre- 
senting a new militant unionism on the 
part of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labor, with 82,000 mem- 
beus. The confederation, once docile, is 
now led by Catholic priests and laymen 
who believe that the church should be 
more aggressively on the side of the 
working man. Archbishops Maurice Roy 
of Quebec City and Joseph Charbonneau 
of Montreal supported the Catholic syn- 
dicates—although without passing judg- 
ment on the merits of the strike itself. 
Both archbishops are young liberals. But 
even some right-wing Catholics backed 
the strike as a fight for survival of the 
Catholic unions. The company’s view 
was, however, that the strike was carried 
out by a small group of radical trouble- 
makers. 

Negotiations for the settlement were 
conducted personally by Archbishop 
Roy. Some observers saw an attempt by 
the church to water down the aggressive- 
ness of confederation leadership, 
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Kener: At a luncheon at the Savoy in 
London, MARLENE Dtetnrics lit a ciga- 
rette and took a long drag before the 
toast to the king had been drunk. Horri- 
fied at this breach of tradition, the toast- 
master banged the gavel close to her 
fingers and proposed the toast prema- 
turely, adding: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
you may now smoke.” Miss Dietrich said 
she was sorry. 


Thrill: Rurw ANN STEINHAGEN, 19- 
year-old typist who tried to kill Eppre 
Wairkus, first baseman for the Phillies 
(Newsweek, June 27), faced her in- 
tended victim in a Chicago criminal 
court and said she was “thrilled as much 
as ever.” She was adjudged insane and 
committed to Kankakee State Hospital 
for treatment. 


Milestones: Named clinical professor 
of bacteriology and immunology at Har- 
vard Medical School, Dr. Wiiui1aAM A. 
Hinton became the first Negro to hold 
a professorship at Harvard University. 
At the same time Brown University ap- 
pointed its first Negro professor, Jay 
SAUNDERS REDDING. 


Do-Re-Mi-Lano: ALFREDO SALMAGGI, 
genial opera impresario, bemoaned the 
great number of American singers going 
to Italy who soon are broke and stranded 
there. “They come back here,” Salmaggi 
said, “they bring empty wine bottle with 
cork, Every morning they take out cork, 
sniff the air, and say ‘ah-h, Milano!’ ... 
I hear 30, 35 singers every week .. . 
Maybe one is pretty fair . . . I tell them: 
‘Get married, wash the dishes’.” 
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Acme 


Marlene: A butt at tradition 


Boredom: Snappily dressed ex-convict 
Joun M. (Biackie) SuLuivan of Chi- 
cago is tired of being shot at. “Some 
blubberheads in the Capone outfit have 
tried six times to kill me,” he said. “A 
man can take just so much of that kind 
of stuff.” Blackie also resents the im- 
plication that it was he who recently 
bombed four taverns near Waukegan. 
“Do I look like a mug who goes around 
lighting bombs just to hear them go 
bang?” 


Simple: Red-faced police in Quincy, 
Mass., were searching the town for one 
James Bratsos, picked up on suspicion 
of theft, who had coolly opened the lock 
of his cell with a toothpick and escaped 
down the back stairs from the city jail. 
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Acme 


Grimace: No retakes were necessary when an actor in “After the 
Storm,” the Italian movie being filmed on Stromboli, dangled a 
baby octopus before Ingrid Bergman. From gentle glamour, her 
expression changed to one of complete, unphotogenic revulsion. 


Back te Mother: Last March police 
found 14-year-old Geratp SuLLIVAN 
wandering in Roxbury, Mass., with 
shoulder-length hair and a tattered dress. 
His mother had locked him in a closet 
for more than a decade because he was 
her “secret sin’—an illegitimate child. 
Last week Gerald was returned to his 
mother from the children’s mission where 
he has been cared for, because she is 
still his legal “guardian.” “I don’t want 
to live with my mother,” he cried, cling- 
ing to a chair. “Let me stay!” 


Battle of the Woodpile: Claiming 
that her own property was damaged by 
the “disgusting and horrible” pile of 
junk across the street, Mrs. Peyton VAN 
RENSSELAER of Newport, R.I., offered 
a trip to Florida to “Timmy the Junkman” 
if he would clean up his yard. Trmorny 
SULLIVAN argued that he made his living 
by selling the lumber, old radios, wash- 
tubs, and crockery and added that Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer “offered to send me to 
Florida in summer” when business was 
at its height in Newport. 


Austerity: A British “Little Kinsey Re- 
port,” based on interviews with a cross- 
section of all classes, disclosed in London 
that (1) 31 per cent of Britons are “per- 
fectly happy without sex”; (2) 54 per 
cent find sexual relationships “unpleas- 
ant”; (3) 26 per cent believe sex is 
“wrong; and (4) 56 per cent “think it 
could prove harmful.” Only 33 per cent 
thought sex was “important to happiness.” 


Legit: In Hoboken, N.J., ex-stripper 
Marcie Harr was appearing as Sadie 
Thompson in “Rain.” “This is not my 
effort to revitalize the American theater,” 
she admitted. “I've accepted theater 
dates because I need more trees for my 
California orchard.” 

P In Chicago JEAN ATKINSON, 200-pound 
stripper, slugged detective DAN BYRNE 
and broke his nose when he stopped her 
car. “The next thing I knew I was flat in 
the street,” said the sleuth. 


Unmentionables: Columnist GEorcE 
Dixon gulped and looked again. Sen. 
GLEN TAYLOR was sitting in the Senate 
with red, yellow, and blue striped pa- 
jamas peeking from beneath his pants 
cuffs. “I’m allergic to scratchy trousers 
against my skin,” Taylor explained. 


Ultimatum: James T. MANGAN, the 
optimistic Chicagoan who filed a charter 
with the Cook County recorder of deeds 
last winter claiming that he owned all 
space, ordered the Army, Navy, and 
Russia and all other nations not to at- 
tempt any trips to the moon. “No pass- 
ports [through space] will be issued,” 
Mangan warned, “until my nation is 
recognized.” He has petitioned the 
United Nations for membership. 


Newsweek, July 11, 1949 
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Polio Up 


Across the nation last week the infan- 
tile-paralysis case rate had jumped nearly 
50 per cent higher than the previous week 
(from 278 to 409), This was higher than 
the 309 cases reported for the same week 
last year and the five-year median figure 
of only 125, 

Total cases from the start of 1949 were 
also higher than last year—2,718 com- 
pared with 2,006 and with the five-year 
median of 1,123. All states except New 
Hampshire reported some cases, Those 
heaviest hit were Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and California. 

In Washington, United States Public 
Health Service officials hesitated to pre- 
dict an epidemic year since the trend 
might die down, But as last year with its 
27,000 cases was the second worst in the 
nation’s history (1916 hit the peak with 
30,000 cases), and since the figures even 
now put this year ahead of last, another 
epidemic year was a tragic possibility. 


TB Personality 


Personality changes in victims of tu- 
berculosis have piqued the curiosity of 
many people, scientists as well as writers. 
One of these, a young Merrick, N. Y., 
psychologist, William T, Bourke, became 
interested in the subject while reading 
Thomas Mann’s novel “The Magic Moun- 
tain.” The book has a schizophrenic char- 
acter who develops tuberculosis because 
it suits his economic needs, 

The young student checked all avail- 
able scientific literature on the relation of 
tuberculosis to personality, Some sources 
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described the tuberculosis sufferer as 
characteristically both patient and im- 
patient, optimistic and depressed. 

Results made fascinating reading but 
hardly objective investigation, So two 
years ago Bourke chose the subject for a 
thesis for a master’s degree in psychology 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, His 
research was conducted at the Veterans 
Administration hospital in that city. 

Last week Bourke, together with Dr. 
Irving A. Fosberg, Tulane psychologist, 
published a report on this experimental 
check into the relation between physical 
and mental illness. Results were surpris- 
ingly convincing, Tests conducted by 
Bourke and directed and approved by 
Fosberg showed that tuberculosis patients 
undergo a personality change that is strik- 
ingly similar to schizophrenia. 

Behind the Curtain: For his tests 
Bourke, now 28, took eleven TB patients 
and eleven schizophrenics, all white male 
war veterans, These men were given the 
widely used and reliable Rorschach, or 
“ink blot,” test in which they were shown 
some formless splotches on a card and 
asked to tell what the splotches meant to 
them, (To one patient, a blob of ink 
might mean a cloud; to another, a cat; to 
a third, a woman’s hat.) 

In eleven of the thirteen specific Ror- 
schach factors recognized as indexes to 
schizophrenia, the tuberculosis and the 
schizophrenic groups showed almost iden- 
tical responses, In the other two results 
were inconclusive. 

Schizophrenia, also known as “de- 
mentia praecox” and “split personality,” 
is a mental illness in which the whole 
personality undergoes a slow, steady de- 
terioration. Shrinking from harsh reality, 





Fosberg and Bourke use ink-blot tests on the tuberculous mind 


the schizophrenic retires into a quiet 
dream world. Since the Rorschach per- 
sonality organization of the tuberculous 
person was remarkably similar to that of 
the schizophrenic, the Tulane scientists 
concluded that the victim of tuberculosis 
uses the schizoid means of retiring from 
the cruel awareness of his illness. The 
sicker the patient, the less realization he 
has of the serious nature of his disease. 

“The schizoid withdrawal and refusal 
to face the unpleasant reality situation 
may explain the euphoria and optimism 
considered characteristic of tuberculous 
patients,” Bourke observed, “This mode 
of adjustment likewise explains the re- 
ported high incidence of schizophrenia 
among tuberculosis patients.” (Of 482 
new TB cases in New York State mental 
hospitals, 65.4 per cent occurred in the 
group diagnosed as schizophrenic. ) 

Mind and Body: Bourke’s paper, 
which Dr, Fosberg calls “an important 
pilot investigation,” marks the start of an 
intensive, long-term Tulane research proj- 
ect into the relation of physical and 
mental illness. For one thing, the doctors 
want to know whether a group of ulcer 
or cancer patients would also show a 
similarity to the schizophrenic patient 
as measured by the Rorschach test. Do 
all seriously ill people find a schizoid re- 
treat, or does one disease group become 
manic-depressive, another paranoiac, a 
third merely hysterical? 

Another speculation rises from the pos- 
sibility that toxic substances in tubercu- 
losis produce the abnormal mental 
symptoms, If in tuberculosis this toxin is 
associated with a mental state which is 
almost indistinguishable from schizo- 
phrenia, could there be a toxin involved 
in schizophrenia which explains the ab- 
normal reactions of this mental disease? 


Not So Withered Age 


How does it feel to be 100 years old? 

Few men live to know and tell. Scien- 
tific studies of nonagenarians and cente- 
narians, both by physiologists and prac- 
ticing physicians, have been limited in 
their scope, chiefly because such people 
are not easy to find. 

It was with particular interest, then, 
that Drs. Alex M. Burgess Sr. and Peter 
Pineo Chase of Providence, R. I., met Dr. 
Ivan Basylewicz, once professor of medi- 
cine at Kiev, Ukraine, and author of 
papers on centenarians. The occasion 
was the course for displaced physicians 
conducted by American authorities at 
Munich, Germany, in the summer of 
1948. Basylewicz, a small, quiet scien- 
tist, showed Dr. Burgess a summary of 
an unpublished book on “The Syndrome 
of Normal Senility.” It covered an inves- 
tigation of 72 very old Europeans—38 
nonagenarians and 34 centenarians. 

Last week, in The Rhode Island Med- 
ical Journal, the American doctor pre- 
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sented the gist of the Basylewicz study, 
one of the few of its kind ever reported 
in medical literature. The Russian sci- 
entist’s conclusion: “A person may reach 
the age of 90 or 100 years and still be 
practically sound.” 

The Macrobiotes: Contrary to the 
belief that the aged people were “pale 
shadows of the past, accidentally pre- 
served to the present day,” Dr. Basyle- 
wicz found that almost all of his macro- 
biotes (Greek, “long-livers”) looked rela- 
tively young, very little different in some 
instances from the average well-pre- 
served person of 70. 

Only nineteen (26 per cent) could be 
considered “not quite healthy” because 
of one or more senile conditions. Nine 
of them (12 per cent) were definitely ill 
and three in a pitiful state of senility. 

Most of the ancient men and women 
had been villagers and agricultural work- 
ers whose daily lives had been marked 
by continuous and severe physical work. 
Most of them had robust constitutions 
and had seldom been ill. With a few 
exceptions, they had been “passionate 
smokers” and “not given to refusing al- 
cohol.” They had not been vegetarians. 

Longevity seemed to be inherited in 
most cases. According to their state- 
ments, a very advanced age had also 
been achieved by their parents (in 75 
per cent of the cases) and by their 
grandparents (in 50 per cent). 

Normal Senility? Despite the ab- 
sence of degenerative diseases in the 
macrobiotes, thorough physical exami- 
nations showed a number of symptoms 
of physiological senility. There were a 
marked decrease in height as well as 
weight and obvious muscular atrophy 
and sluggishness. The oldsters had 
parchmentlike skin, thin gray hair, 
sometimes of a pale yellowish-green 
shade, and many deep wrinkles. 

From a clinical viewpoint, there were 
considerable decrease in the basal meta- 
bolic rate of the aged, a low level of 
protein metabolism, and diminished 
ability to store nutritional reserves in the 
usual organ depots. 

In all the aged the doctor recognized 
a characteristic senile cardiac condition 
—the atrophied old heart with fibrotic 
arteries and degenerated capillaries. Yet 
there were no signs of definite or latent 
“heart failure” of any kind, and the 
electrocardiograms seldom showed the 
presence of definite heart lesions. In 75 
per cent of the cases the blood pressure 
was within normal limits. 

While there was some evidence of the 
gradual weakening of the kidneys’ func- 
tional ability, urine was in most cases 
normal or but slightly altered, and the 
power of the kidneys to concentrate the 
urine was only mildly diminished. 

Except in two cases, no symptoms of 
genuine senile psychosis were observed. 
In some, however, there were (1) a 
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certain slowing of some _ intellectual 
functions, (2) some weakening of the 
memory as to time perception, and (3) 
a decrease in the ability to concentrate 
and a greater tendency to fatigue when 
mental effort was prolonged. 

At the same time the whole group had 
no difficulty in sleeping and suffered no 
emotional disturbances. And despite de- 
creased appetites, they preserved their 
ability to taste and enjoy food, commonly 
regarded as “the last tie to life of old 
people.” 





Rapp and Gurney, tooth paste 


Chlorophyll for Caries 


From chlorophyll, the green substance 
in plants that enables them to change 
the sun’s energy into stored food energy, 
has come a new weapon in the fight 
against tooth decay. 

Water-soluble derivatives of chloro- 
phyll have now been incorporated into a 
tooth paste, natural green in color, called 
Chloresium. Research results with the 
paste, announced last week by Dr. Gus- 
tav W. Rapp, biochemist of Loyola Uni- 
versity's dental school at Chicago, and 
his assistant, B. F. Gurney, show that 
Chloresium acts to destroy lactobacillus 
acidophilus, the bacteria generally asso- 
ciated with tooth decay. 

Dr. Rapp and his assistant found that 
two brushings a day with chlorophyll 
tooth paste resulted in negative lacto- 
bacillus acidophilus count in 26 per cent 
of their experimental subjects in ten 
days. By the end of the 26th week 90 
per cent were free of the decay-produc- 
ing acid. 

Chloresium has been distributed by 
dentists, who have used it experimentally 
for more than a year. Now it is obtain- 
able at drugstores. 


-RADIO-TELEVISION- 
A Spot of Trouble 


July 1 was a black day for some 150 
employes of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and its seven owned and operated 
stations, They were fired, Already the ax 
had fallen at NBC and ABC, Last May, 
in “a general tightening up,” NBC let out 
about 50 of its people. ABC last month 
cut 80 from its staff. Only Mutual has not 
made any drastic staff cuts, However, as 
the smallest of the four networks in net- 
work time sales, Mutual always has op- 
erated with a skintight staff. Furthermore 
its new president, Frank White (News- 
WEEK, April 18), has not yet had time to 
do what reshaping may be required of 
the network’s organization, What, then, is 
happening to the radio business? 

Slump: It is a question about which 
there is great disagreement—among trade 
papers, financial journals, and even net- 
work executives, The only point agreed 
upon is that radio is in a slump, Observed 
in the jungle of the industry, the slump 
appears to be a three-headed monster— 
with head sizes varying according to the 
network, First, there is the well-known 
general rise in costs, particularly of labor. 
CBS, for example, has watched its over- 
head double in the last ten years, But 
charges for network time have not in- 
creased, Obviously, the situation cuts 
profits. 

Second, there is the widespread un- 
easiness on the part of business, causing 
some manufacturers to cut advertising 
budgets, So far, however, contrary to 
some hasty reports, advertising cutbacks 
in radio have not yet reached an alarm- 
ing level, A close examination of network 
time sales as of last week, compared with 
the same week in 1948. shows the dif- 
ference to be relatively small. 

In the third place, television is milking 
radio profits in a dozen ways, The net- 
works have had to bear the brunt of tech- 
nical and talent exploration. For, despite 
all the firings, all networks—with the ex- 
ception of Mutual, which has no TV as 
yet—will have the biggest employment 
lists in their history this fall, Though 
some networks are taking part of the TV 
costs out of capital and all have budgeted 
the loss as closely as possible, TV con- 
tinues to eat into radio gross profits—a 
diet due to last an undetermined time, 

As if costs weren’t enough, TV has con- 
fused advertisers. With many ad budgets 
being watched closely anyhow, not a few 
manufacturers are undecided which is 
the better buy—radio or television—with 
the consequence that commitments in 
both media are slow in coming through. 
True, TV with its 2,000,000 sets can’t 
match radio’s 83,000,000, But already 
some advertisers, notably the Ford Co., 
have chosen to get into video early and 
stay there, The result hurts radio, 

Just what 1950 and 1951 will bring in 
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the way of good or bad business for radio 
is anybody’s guess. For the record at least, 
NBC and ABC look for increased radio 
business and healthy profits. Their feeling 
is born out of several thoughts, particu- 
larly that the radio-television dilemma 
among advertisers will be settled by this 
fall and that, should worse come to worst, 
a real recession might force advertisers to 
plug products even harder in order to 
move them off the shelves, 

At Mutual, Frank White would say 
only that so far “business across the board 
is tough.” 

It remains for CBS to take the most out- 


8:30-9 p.m. EDT). He played an auto- 
mobile thief brought before a night-court 
judge. 

The Court: The Black Robe (“of 
Justice”) on first viewing packs the wal- 
lop of a first visit to a real night court. 
There sits the judge, played by actor 
Frank Thomas. And there stands the po- 
liceman-bailiff (John Green, the show’s 
casting director). But the wallop—and 
the show—is in the gallery of faces: 
amateurs playing the roles of people in 
trouble with the police. 

Warren Wade, executive producer for 
NBC television, says: “I want the picture 





Cast for The Black Robe: “A fella over on 52nd Street” does it 


spoken stand, President Frank Stanton 
believes that the television picture will be 
dark for a long time to come. As to radio, 
“I think that things might be rough in 
1950,” he says. And he adds that it pays 
to be provident. Hence last week's CBS 
firings. They were planned months ago— 
and, Stanton hopes, are the most drastic 
to come at least for some time, 


Pictures of Faces 


One ordinary day about three weeks 
ago a sailor stopped on a New York cor- 
ner for a shoeshine from a cocky ex-pug 
with a tough, scarred face and occu- 
pationally cauliflowered ear. A drunk 
lurched up and for no reason lit into the 
sailor. The shoeshine boy cooled off the 
imminent fight. 

Except an ice-cream vendor moved in 
as soon as the bootblack had his 15 cents 
and nickel tip. “Say, buddy,” the vendor 
said, “they’s a fella over on 52nd Street 
hiring tough guys like you. Television 
show or something. Why doncha go 
hustle up a few bucks?” 

Last week the ex-pug turned actor on 
The Black Robe «NBC-TV, Wednesday, 


[ot the faces] to be the thing people talk 
about.” He succeeds, often to the extent 
that the stories the faces tell are sec- 
ondary. His trick is to keep the camera 
glued to close-up focus. 

The Pickup: The Black Robe was 
built by Phillips Lord, a radio producer 
once famous as Seth Parker and as the 
originator of Gangbusters, He then sold 
it as a package to NBC. It was Lord’s 
idea that television could use some of 
the realism of the semidocumentary 
movie. 

To get it, the Lord office keeps three 
young men patrolling the streets, the al- 
leys, the hiring halls, the slums, the race 
tracks, and even the churches of New 
York. About 500 people a week are 
tapped, 300 usually accept the pickup, 
and Green finally chooses some twenty of 
them for about ten cases he weekly re- 
creates from the municipal police blot- 
ters. Given these stories, the amateurs 
learn to tell them in their own words, If 
they fluff their lines, so much the better 
for realism. For the several rehearsals 
and the telecast the players are paid 
about $28—enough money to interest 
ice-cream vendors and shoeshine boys. 
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— Electricity 
makes the difference on the Remington 
Electric DeLuxe -- makes this type- 
writer operate with greater ease, 
greater speed, greater accuracy. 

From the moment you flick the 
readily accessible switch on the Rem- 
ington Electric DeLuxe, every opera- 


tion is completely electric! The quiet 


flowing action when you touch the 
finger fitted keys . . . the swiftness of 
the carriage return .. . the uniformity 
of type impression are all accom- 
plished with electric ease. This tri- 
umph of typewriter engineering and 
design always turns out distinctive 
correspondence, sharp stencils and 


clear multiple carbon copies. 
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See the Electric DeLuxe at your 
nearby Remington Rand office. We'll 
be glad to arrange a demonstration... 
without obligation . . . to show how 


electric typing works for you. 
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Tunnels From Germany 


Nazi big shots showed little interest 
in the supersonic wind tunnels set up at 
Peenemiinde on the eve of the second 
world war. No formal dedication took 
place. No high-ranking party members 
ever visited the laboratory. But over the 
main entrance was hung a plaque in- 
scribed with unwonted restraint: “The 
German Physicists, Chemists, and En- 
gineers are among the Pioneers of the 
World—Adolf Hitler.” 

Walking daily under this lukewarm 
tribute, the scientists went about their 
work with relatively little outside inter- 
ference. They by-passed many of the 
theoretical problems of supersonic re- 
search, but they developed V-rockets at 
a furious pace. In so doing, they came 
closer than any other German scientists 
to inventing the war-winning secret 
weapon so often mentioned by Hitler. 

Last week these wind tunnels, which 
had been captured in 1945 and bundled 
off to America, received their official 
housewarming when Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board, and other notables 
dedicated Naval Ordnance’s new super- 
sonic laboratory at White Oak, Md. 
Some 800 scientists from several coun- 
tries assembled to attend the ceremony 
and a meeting of the American Physical 
Society. 

Proudly called by the Navy “the 
world’s most modern aeroballistic _re- 
search facilities,” the new laboratory con- 
sists of seven supersonic wind tunnels 
and two firing ranges. The wind tunnels 
are operated in a novel way. Virtually 
all the air is pumped from a huge 52- 
foot sphere. Then when a valve is opened, 
air rushing back to fill the vacuum is 
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Won from the Nazis: Giant globe that inhales supersonic wind, and pressurized ballistics range 
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channeled through any one of the wind 
tunnels. The breeze created lasts from 
40 to 50 seconds and travels at more than 
five times the speed of sound. Ordinary 
wind tunnels depend on fans, but fans 
cannot create supersonic wind. 


What the Soldier Thinks 


“Anonymous opinion or criticism, good 
or bad, is destructive in its effect on a 
military organization,” said Secretary of 
War Henry L. Stimson in May 194], as 
he banned all pollsters from the Army 
camps then springing up around the 
country. Even the Army’s own morale 
experts were forbidden to make opinion 
surveys. Within a few months, however, 
the War Department executed one of the 
snappiest about-faces in military history, 
and the Army’s pollsters, members of the 
Research Branch of the Information and 
Education Division, began conducting 
what might well have been called Op- 
eration Morale. 

On the day after Pearl Harbor the Re- 
search Branch launched the first of more 
than 200 full-scale anonymous polls of 
soldier opinion, which furnished answers 
to such questions as these: Why did men 
in the South Pacific invite malaria by 
skipping their regular dose of atabrine? 
Which of two types of huts did men in 
Alaska prefer? Why were soldiers in 
Panama griping about the laundry situa- 
tion? What articles in Yank, the Army 
magazine, were most popular? 

Generals Won Over: At first many 
old-Army officers were aghast. They 
could not stomach the idea of making 
decisions based on the likes and dislikes 
of enlisted men. But by the end of the 
war most generals were clamoring for 
the services of the Research Branch to 
help ferret out conditions undermining 


morale. The 24 civilian social psycholo- 
gists and sociologists forming the nucleus 
of the Research Branch were hard- 
pressed to keep up with day-to-day as- 
signments. Nevertheless they managed 
to complete one project which made poll- 
ing history. Through surveys involving 
thousands of men, they found what sol- 
diers expected of the postwar era. This 
mass opinion guided Congress in writing 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

The Research Branch developed no 
techniques radically different from those 
used by Roper, Gallup, and other up-to- 
date surveyors of public opinion. But the 
Army scientists did one thing pollsters 
almost never do: They wrote up in full 
detail not only their results but also 
their procedures. These reports are now 
being published in a series of four impos- 
ing volumes, entitled “The American Sol- 
dier: Adjustment During Army Life.” 
“The American Soldier: Combat and Its 
Aftermath,” “Experiments on Mass Com- 
munication,” and “Measurement and 
Prediction.” 

“Experiments on Mass Communica- 
tion,”* just off the press, is probably 
the most thoroughgoing analysis of 
propaganda ever written. It deals with 
the films and broadcasts used to indoc- 
trinate Army trainees. The authors, Carl 
I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and 
Fred D. Sheffield, modestly refrain from 
drawing sweeping conclusions from their 
work, explaining that the Research 
Branch was engaged in a practical pro- 
gram and had little time to develop 
sociopsychological theories. 

Propaganda Fizzles: Nevertheless 
some conclusions are obvious. Perhaps 
the most surprising is that American film 


*EXPERIMENTS ON Mass COMMUNICATION. By 
Carl I. Hovland, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, and Fred D. 
Sheffield. 345 pages. Princeton University Press. $5 
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Now L know why Schlitz ts... 
lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


© 1949, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Because they'll never stain her pretty white house. 


Another proof that ALUMINUM LASTS 


One look at a light-painted house broken out 
with a “chicken-pox” of rusty nail-heads, and 
you'll agree that aluminum nails are a mighty 
sound idea. But things had to happen, to make 
possible aluminum nails that would last under 
hammer blows, as well as under rainstorms. 
Alooa made those things happen. 
Developed an aluminum alloy tough enough 
to hammer, strong enough to drive, malleable 





' ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
- THE METAL THAT LASTS 


enough for the nail-making machines that 
form heads and points at machine-gun speed. 
Found ways to draw it into wire and to in- 
crease the holding power of the finished nails. 

Those are the kinds of jobs we like to tackle. 
For every one we complete makes something of 
Alcoa Aluminum a better buy for you. ALUMINUM 
Company oF America, 2155G Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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SCIENCE 


and radio experts tailed to persuade the 
trainees to want to fight. Either it is im- 
possible to sell the average American on 
Army life, or the radio and film manipu- 
lators aren’t so close to the public as they 
believe they are. 

Early in the war Frank Capra directed 
a series of seven pictures on the general 
subject of “Why We Fight”—the movie 
industry's greatest wartime effort to in- 
crease the citizen-soldier’s will to fight. 
The Research Branch analyzed the first 
four films, which traced the roots of the 
war back to Mussolini’s coming to power, 
showed the blitz of Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France, and ended with 
the Battle of Britain. 

Questionnaires filled out by groups of 
soldiers before and after viewing one or 
more films revealed that most had readily 
absorbed factual information and could 
tell, for example, that the Luftwaffe was 
“ten times as large as the RAF.” Many 
were able to draw simple conclusions, 
such as that the RAF administered Ger- 
many’s first real licking. At this stage the 
effects of the films broke down. Holly- 
wood’s best brains had missed the pri- 
mary objective. Answers to question- 
naires showed that after viewing the films 
the soldiers were no more willing to serve 
their country in war than they were be- 
fore the screening. 

Other tentative conclusions from 
other Army propaganda projects: 
> For the average audience one-sided 
arguments are just as effective as presen- 
tations giving both sides of a question. 
Better educated (and presumably more 
intelligent) men are, however, more 
easily swayed when the “wrong” side is 
given some prominence. The same is true 
with men initially opposed to the “right” 
side. Soldiers with less education and 
those originally in favor of the propa- 
gandist’s viewpoint respond better to ar- 
guments on the question when only the 
“right” side is presented. 
> Region of birth, religion, marital status, 
Army rank, length of military service, 
age (within Army limits), and several 
other personal factors, excepting educa- 
tion, have little bearing on whether a sol- 
dier is amenable to propaganda. 
> Over a period of weeks the persuaded 
soldier forgets the source of propaganda 
and most of the details become fuzzy, 
but at the same time the impact upon his 
opinions increases. 

To those who take the pulse of Ameri- 
can opinion, “Experiments on Mass Com- 
munication” is a glimpse of heaven. With 
more than 7,000,000 potential subjects 
who could be manipulated at will, the 
Research Branch operated under almost 
ideal polling conditions. The authors re- 
gard their work as a study unique in the 
annals of social psychology and sociology. 
They hope it will so stimulate progress 
in these fields that their own methods 
will soon become obsolete. 
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‘Inferior to None’ 


It was as if Congress, prodded by the 
CIO American Newspaper Guild, had 
named a commission to dissect the inner 
tickings of United States newspapers. 
In Britain in 1946, when the leftish Na- 
tional Union of Journalists echoed the old 
cries of monopoly and corruption against 
England’s mammoth national dailies— 
which blanket the whole country—the 
new Laborite government obligingly or- 
dered an investigation. 

By March 1947, Parliament had 
named a Royal Commission to put Brit- 
ish journalism on trial. An Oxford prov- 
ost. Sir David Ross, headed the four- 
teen-man, three-woman jury. Back across 
the Atlantic that month, coincidentally, 
American publishers were given a sting- 
ing hotfoot. The Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press—headed by Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago and privately endowed by Time, 
Inc., and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—released its report. 

The commission’s charge: American 
newspapers, drifting toward monopoly 
and falling short of their duty to readers, 
were in greater danger from their own 
sins than from any outside influences. 

Vindication: Warily Britain's “press 
lords” feared the same treatment. They 
worried and fretted through two years 
and $84,000 worth of secret hearings 
(the Hutchins study cost $215,000). 
They needn't have. Last week the Royal 
Commission finally unwrapped its 363- 
page verdict on United Kingdom news- 
papers: “inferior to none.” The Press, at 
least, felt it had received in the commis- 
sion report almost complete vindication. 

It was no whitewash. No corruption 
was found by the commission, but it 
accused almost all papers of occasional 
—and the “popular” press of frequent— 
news slanting. The trouble, it said, was 
that too many editors too often pander 
to the tastes of their readers. 

Are the chain-paper monopolies snuft- 
ing out provincial competition? No, the 
commission reported. The biggest chain, 
Kemsley Newspapers (Sunday Times, 
Daily Graphic, et al.) controls 17.18 per 
cent of the nation’s papers, but no smaller 
contemporary daily had been snowed 
under by bigger-time competition, at 
least not since 1932: “We do not think 
that the present degree of concentration 
of ownership of the national press calls 
for any action, but we should consider 
any further concentration of ownership 
undesirable.”* 

Free Enterprise: Nonetheless the 
commission sharply stiff-armed any idea 
of state control journalism or any arbi- 


*There was new and “further concentration” last 
week anyway. The sexy, Sunday-only News of the 
World (whose 8,000,000 circulation is the world’s 
largest for one-shot newspapers) gobbled up one 
provincial daily and nine eualilion. 
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trary changes in ownership (“free enter- 
prise is a prerequisite of a free 
press’). It did propose a Press Council 
of twenty newsmen and five laymen to 
police the press and seek technical im- 
provements. British newspapers, shout- 
ing in headlines that they had been vin- 
dicated, doubted that the council was 
workable. 

The liberal Manchester Guardian, al- 
most completely cleared by the commis- 
sion, snorted that “even the admixture 
of lay members and a paid chairman 
would not help” the proposed watchdog 
Press Council “if the rest of the council 
consisted . . . of representatives of news- 
paper organizations, among whom dog 
does not usually eat dog.” 

Also unscathed, the great Times (not 
connected with Kemsley’s Sunday Times) 
joined most other London papers in hail- 
ing the report. But it thundered that “any 
improvement of the press will in the long 
run be effected by the press itself.” 

The commission paused to rap the 
knuckles of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists. It said the NUJ had offered little 
real evidence to back up its original 
charges. 


Sunday Puncher 


Though it shrieks its bravura content 
in the manner of a loud-mouthed pitch- 
man, The New York Enquirer falls into 
the Sunday calm of the metropolis with 
the tinkle of a dropped pin. For, as of 
1949, its king-sized headlines run above 
only so-so stories are the sort of journal- 
ism that no longer grips. They seem 
for the most part, to belong to an earlier 





N. Y¥. Daily Mirror 
Griffin: The noise still would go on 


and more credulous day. Nonetheless, 
the anachronistic little weekly appears 
every Sunday afternoon. (It is still iso- 
lationist, anti-New Deal—in March it 
sought an autopsy on F.D.R.’s body—and 
pro-William Randolph Hearst.) And, in 
its 21 years, the paper has somehow 
found a select body of readers. Among 
Broadway sports with time on their hands 
and the Tammany braves whose virtues 
it endlessly trumpets, The Enquirer 
claims a 40,000 circulation. 

Boy Printer: The Enquirer was the 
curious creation of William Griffin. He 
came from Wheaton, Ill. (where, at 7, he 
was a nickel-an-hour printer's devil), but 
he was as fervently Irish as the Blarney 
stone. 

By the early 1920s Bill Griffin had 
hammered his way up to become a Hearst 
advertising executive. He founded The 
Enquirer by selling advertising contracts 
in it, then, with the contracts, borrowing 
enough money to publish the paper. 
Friends were skeptical. But by keeping 
costs low (proliferated by-lines made his 
staff look larger) and by cramming The 
Enquirer with news of sports, sin, shows, 
and political friends, it earned him a gen- 
erous living. 

The Enquirer, to qualify for its lucra- 
tive legal notices, printed for years a tiny 
daily edition. The paper was given a 
scroll for crusading against anti-Semitism 
and it fought fiercely for Irish independ- 
ence. An inveterate celebrity hunter, 
Bill Griffin often sailed to Europe to 
interview important people. He proposed 
to settle the first-world-war debts to the 
United States by garnisheeing the Queen 
Mary from Britain and the Normandie 
from France. 

Later The Enquirer declared that 
Lend-Lease was a national betrayal, Se- 
lective Service “Trojan horsemanship.” 
It blamed the Japanese crisis on “our 
meddlesome statesmen” and _ predicted 
that “the instant war comes . . . a home- 
made dictatorship” as bad as Hitler’s 
would grip America. When war did 
come, Griffin, along with some other 
publishers and pamphleteers, was in- 
dicted on charges of undermining the 
morale of the American armed forces. 
The case against him was dropped, but 
it left him an ill and embittered man. 

But Net Fergetten: Hearst and 
Griffin remained intimate. Hearst papers 
ran extensive Griffin letters and editorials, 
dutifully reporting his trips abroad and 
even booming him for mayor and senator. 
And in death they did not forget him. 

When last week, at 51, Bill Griffin 
died, lengthy Hearst obits overlooked his 
brush with the government. And The 
Enquirer was set to keep publishing—with 
Griffins. Bill’s sons, Assistant Publisher 
William Scott Griffin, 27, and City Editor 
John David Griffin, 21, took his place. 
The Enquirer’s noise on Sundays would 
still be faintly heard. 
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— TRANSITION — 


Anniversary: President Harry S. Trv- 
MAN, 65, and Mrs. Harry S. TRuMAN, 64, 
their diamond (30th) wedding anniver- 
sary, June 28, The President, in Wash- 
ington, phoned the First Lady in 
Independence, Mo., where she is spend- 
ing the summer. 


Honored: Notre Dame University pre- 
sented its Laetare Medal to film actress 
[IRENE Dunne, 44, in South Bend, Ind., 
June 29, because she “exemplified the 





Chicago Herald-American 


Miss Dunne: “Ideal woman” 


highest ideals of Catholic womanhood.” 
Miss Dunne said she would rather win 
the medal than an Oscar: “God does not 
read an actress’s press clippings.” 


Birthday: The blind author and edu- 
cator HELEN KELLER observed her 69th 
birthday, June 27, in Easton, Conn., with 
a message to friends: “I do not feel any 
age yet, There is no age to the spirit.” 


Married: In Pasadena, Calit., June 30, 
MarGaRET ANN Hoover, 23, daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover Jr. and 
granddaughter of the former President, 
and RicHarp TATEM BricHaM, 23, of 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Divoreed: Mrs. LAURETTE RUBINSTEIN, 
29, and wealthy draft dodger Serce Rv- 
BINSTEIN, 40; in Las Vegas, Nev., June 30. 


Died: Forrest WARREN, 71-year-old 
San Diego Daily Journal columnist, who 
announced to his readers last May, “I 
have cancer and I am going to die of it”; 
at his San Diego home, July 4. Warren 
made his startling announcement because 
“it might bring a measure of comfort to 
uthers who are hopelessly ill . . .” 

> Baron Epovarp DE RorHscHiLp, 81, 
sportsman, breeder of racing horses, and 
titular head of the international banking 
family; in Paris, June 30. 

» Premier Georci Dimutrorr, 67, of Bul- 
garia, onetime head of the Communist In- 
ternational; near Moscow, July 2. Dimit- 
roff was central defendant in the Reichs- 
tag fire trial in Germany in 1933. 
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am your local insurance man, 
i and I have devoted my pro- 
fessional career to erasing worries 
. . . Worries about your home, 
your car—worries about things 
you own—worries about injuries 
you may cause, or accidents that 
may happen to you—worries 
about thefts, about lawsuits, 
about risks of nearly every kind... 


I will take away your worries, 
and replace them with the serenity 
and peace of mind that comes 





with sound insurance protection! 


Since we are in the same com- 
munity I am well equipped to 
recommend the specific kinds of 
insurance most necessary for your 
protection. . . . And if trouble 
should come, I am close at 
hand to help you in the adjust- 
ment of your claims. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore 
Agent, call Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX - NIAGARA + AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY sno CASUALTY COMPANY oF wew vorx 


BERNARD M. CULVER 


Cheirmon 








FRANK A. - ‘CHRISTENSEN 
President 
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Past Depressions, Present Dilemmas 


Soothsayers and prophets of the econ- 
omy were in demand, Was the bottom of 
the slump in sight, had the corner already 
been turned, was it going to be another 
depression like those of 1929 or 1920? 
This week, as it had been for some weeks 
past, the question was the hottest con- 
versational topic in the country, if not 
the world, 

Who was right, no one could tell, The 
answer actually depended in large part on 
those who were most eagerly asking the 
question. The setback could become ex- 
tremely serious if consumers were fright- 
ened enough to curb their buying and 
hoard their savings, if small businessmen 
were afraid to place reorders lest they 
be caught with overloaded shelves and 
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few buyers, and if industry slashed its 
scheduled expansion programs. 

The unwillingness to take the risks es- 
sential to a free economy could result in a 
stagnation that would trap those who 
thought they had been so careful to begin 
with, At the same time high taxes, the 
tendency to still more governmental con- 
trols, and labor’s increasing usurpation of 
management’s functions had made risk- 
taking less and less attractive to those with 
capital, 

Past and Present: Past experience 
could be something of a guide to the pres- 
ent and future of the nation’s economy. 
The charts on this page, detailing the first 
seven months of the depressions of 1920 
and 1929 and comparing them with the 


ite 
adverse tide that set in last November, | 
tell an interesting story, Industrial pro- 
duction, factory employment, and whole- 
sale prices had plummeted about as fast 
this time as they had previously, On the ~ 
other hand, the 1949 decline in personal * 
income, stock-market prices, and farm 
prices was much slower in comparison 
with the extreme dips of 1920 and 1929. 
But the charts taken alone are only a 
small—and possibly misleading—part of 
the story. There were almost a dozen fac- 
tors which were operating to combat a 
depression in 1949, as compared with the 
1929 picture: 
> Bank-Deposit Insurance—In 1949 bank 
deposits of $5,000 or less, represe: ting 
the vast majority of the total depusits, ‘ 
were insured against loss by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. In 1929 bank 
failures totaled 659 and many depositors 
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lost their savings. 
> High Wages—In 1949 peak wage rates ~ 
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were upheld by powerful unions 
and minimum-wage laws, In 1929 
unions were weak, there were no 
minimum-wage laws, and wages 
dropped 22 per cent in five years, 

> Nonspeculative Stock Market—In 
1949 stock prices were lower than 
dividends seemed to justify, Indus- 
trial-stock prices had actually de- 
clined below 1945 levels. Brokers’ 
loans on securities amounted to 
about $350,000,000. In 1929 the 
market was wildly speculative; in- 
dustrial stocks had jumped 400 per 
cent in eight years. Brokers’ loans 
averaged more than $6,000,000,000 
during the year. 

> Assured Farm Prices—In 1949 the 
government will support farm prices 
with an estimated $1,300,000,000. 
In 1929, with little government sup- 
port, farm prices dived 54 per cent 
in four years, 

> Benefit Payments—In 1949 the 
government is committed to unem- 
ployment relief, old-age benefits, 
and payments to farmers and vet- 
erans—a total outlay of about 
$12,000,000,000. In 1929 such gov- 
ernment payments ran around 
$1,000,000,000. 

> Large Public Works—In 1949 state and 
local governments have 6,000 projects 
costing $2,500,000,000 in the blueprint 
stage; the Federal government is planning 
an additional outlay of $2,000,000,000. 
In 1929 the public works shelf was almost 
nonexistent. 

> More Government Spending—In 1949 
Federal spending at home and for foreign 
aid amounted to $36,000,000,000, or 14 
per cent of the nation’s total production. 
In 1929 it stood at $8,500,000,000, or 8 
per cent, 

> Small Private Debt—In 1949 private 
debt was equal to about 85 per cent of 
the national income. In 1929 it amounted 
to 154 per cent of national income. 

> Greater Savings—In 1949 cash and bank 
deposits totaled $165,000,000,000; in- 
dividuals held another $48,000,000,000 
in savings bonds, In 1929 cash and bank 
deposits were only $55,000,000,000 and 
there were no savings bonds in reserve. 
> Easier Credit—In 1949 bank credit was 
liquid, loanable funds were great, and 
prime commercial loans bore 1.44 per 
cent interest. In 1929 credit was tight, 
commercial loans cost 5.85 per cent. 





Significance 


The differences between 1929 and 1949 
are real; whether all of them are com- 
pletely desirable and how long they will 
last is another question, Confronted by 
a growing Treasury deficit, an economy- 
minded Congress might decide to tighten 
up government spending at home and 
United States aid abroad, An increase in 
unemployment, swelling the labor market, 
could quite conceivably crack the unions’ 
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Lewis:* A new way to skin the cat 


rigid, high-pay scales. A continuing slump 
would melt away savings. 

And there are those who view some of 
the economy’s props—high wages, large 
government expenditures, farm-price sup- 
ports—as holding back a necessary eco- 
nomic readjustment, These devices tend 
to maintain the present high-price levels. 
Might it not be healthier in the long run 
to let prices sag to their natural level? 


COAL: 


The Three-Day Week 


John L, Lewis had a tough problem to 
solve last week, His miners were return- 
ing from their ten-day vacations on July 
5. Their old contract had expired June 
30, and negotiations for the new one (in 
which Lewis wants the mine welfare 
royalty doubled, to 40 cents a ton) were 
hopelessly bogged. And there is an old 
United Mine Worker dictum that runs: 
“No contract, no work.” 

Yet Lewis didn’t want a walkout. He 
is a strategist with a capacity for quietly 
accommodating himself to the facts, Like 
any good general, he prefers not to give 
battle if his enemy is well supplied. And 
the enemy was well supplied. Instead of 
the usual 30-day supply above ground, 
60 days of coal requirements were stock- 
piled; Big Steel could fire its furnaces for 
75 days before it needed to cry “John.” 
Furthermore, the miners’ savings were a 
bit slim for a long fight; this year the men 
had been averaging only a 36-hour work 





*Shown with Hugh White. UMW vice president 
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week against more than 40 hours 
a year ago. 

John L. Lewis pondered for 
days. As the week ended, he 
brought forth his ingenious solu 
tion. The miners east of the Missis- 
sippi—who produce 95 per cent of 
the nation’s soft coal—would go 
back to work, but they would labor 
only three days a week, instead of 
five. 

Publicly, the operators called 
John a monopolist and accused him 
of illegally restraining trade and 
usurping management’s preroga- 
tives. Privately; with a surplus of 
coal above ground, many wel- 
comed the chance to take a pro- 
duction breather. 

Two questions remained: 
> Would the miners, most of whom 
are piece or tonnage workers, turn 
out almost as much coal in three 
days as in five, or at least enough 
to take care of the summertime 
slackened demand? If they did, 
how could Lewis hope to whittle 
down the above-ground supply to 
the point where he could again ef- 
fectively threaten a strike? 
> If the three-day week did turn out 
to be short enough to trim down the stock- 
pile, how much longer before a full walk- 
out started? 

Only Lewis had figured that far ahead, 
and he wasn’t talking, 


AGRICULTURE: 


Drought Here, Rain There 


Farmers in the Northeastern United 
States were not amused. While they 
glumly were looking over parched fields 
and ruined crops, the Department of 
Agriculture was announcing that they 
weren't going through a “drought” after 
all. It was just an “abnormally low rain 
period.” It wouldn’t be a drought until 
farmers had to haul water just to take care 
of their own personal needs, 

Whatever the definition, the North- 
east had experienced the driest June in 
the history of the New York Weather 
Bureau, and the first part of July was no 
better. New Jersey's corn and lettuce 
crops were three-fourths ruined; Long 
Island’s potato crop was 40 per cent off 
—and fading fast. Suburban lawns turned 
a crisp and ragged brown. And the piti- 
less forecast continued: Sunny and warm. 

At Home: The black outlook, how- 
ever, was concentrated in the Northeast. 
Adding up the messages from farmer- 
reporters all over the nation, the Agri- 
culture Department jubilantly said it had 
“the most optimistic report” on crops in 
the twelve years the system has been in 
effect. 

In the United States generally and 
around the world the weather picture 
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Grocer In Bennington, Vermont | 
Installs New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“| bought my first Frigidaire Compressor 
22 years ago, and it’s still running perfectly 
today,’ says Michael Beshara, co-owner of 
Beshara’s Market, 119 Park St., Benning- 
ton, Vt. “So it’s no wonder that when I 
needed two new compressors, I had Frigid- 
aire Meter-Misers installed. I like the com- 
pactness of these new units, and they're 
proving very economical to operate. 


“My local Frigidaire dealer, James F. 
Nelson, has always given me_ perfect 
service.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
aur conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 





dealer, or write Frigid- } 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Meter-Miser Compressor 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 




















Carelessness or indifference 


Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 








these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it’s INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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consisted of heartening alternates of rain 
and sun. Mechanized armies of men and 
combines, moving north from Texas, 
were harvesting winter wheat in near- 
record quantities. A generally good out- 
look was tempered by heavy rains in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, impeding the har- 
vest. Production should add up to 1,337,- 
000,000 bushels, only 2 per cent below 
1947’s all-time record. 

The Corn Belt crop was coming along 
nicely. In the South soybeans, sorghums, 
and cotton were on the way. 

Abread: England, after soaking 
rains in May and early June, was having 
trouble with drought too. Temperatures 
moved into the 90s. Stands at the cricket 
test match at Lords resembled the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers’ Ebbets Field, glaring white 
with the shirt-sleeved crowd. The mem- 
bers’ pavilion, on the other hand, held 
fast: Coats were worn—and correctly 
buttoned; upper lips were stiff. 

Europe, including Britain, missed one 
factor—storage water from winter snows. 
Light snows meant greater dependence 
on summer rains. Another spell of dry 
weather was reported -last week, but 
prospects were still good. Bread grains 
were flourishing from Norway to North- 
ern Italy. Potatoes, sugar beets, and 
other staples were out in increased 
acreage. 

Significance-- 

The news for the consumer is this: 
The over-all food price level will prob- 
ably drop this year, possibly as much as 
10 per cent. A tremendous crop—as now 
indicated—plus the downward trend in 
industry and employment will drop de- 
mand; prices will follow. 

With the level of farm income drop- 
ping—10 to 15 per cent off from the 





1947 peak—American farmers are _ in- 
creasingly concerned with government 
price-support plans. However, whatever 
Congress does to the proposed Brannan 
support program, the nation’s farmers 
are assured that prices. of basic crops 
will be held not far below those of 1948. 
The prices of eggs and potatoes are al- 
ready being propped up. Hog and grain 
prices are heading for the same treatment 
and cotton probably will follow. 

The bigger and more permanent prob- 
lem is the fact that too much wheat is 
being grown. Even with exports running 
heavy, the surplus is growing steadily. 
Some 300,000,000 bushels were held 
over from last year; in 1950 the surplus 
may be greater than 500,000,000 bushels. 
The wheat quota plan—tucked away 
since 1942—may be invoked again to 
handle the glut. 


OIL: 


Why the Gas Hike? 


Three months ago Eastern motorists 
found that filling stations had hiked gaso- 
line prices .5 cents to .6 cents a gallon. 
Consumers had already been hit by an 
.8-cent rise in November and December, 
making a 1.3-cent to 1.4-cent jump in 
less than a year. Last week a Senate 
Banking and Currency subcommittee, 
headed by Burnet Maybank of South 
Carolina, settled back and asked: How 
come? 

“Rigging,” charged W. L. Heinz, one 
of Senator Maybank’s constituents, who 
is also secretary-treasurer of the South 
Carolina Oil Jobbers Association. The 


more temperate arguments against the 
price hikes simmered down to something 
like this: In the last three years gasoline 


Roger Terhune 


As drought-ruined lettuce was plowed under, the dry spell continued 
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The fellows who pay the bill 


prices have risen 6 cents a gallon, or 
$1,300,000,000 a year, which breaks 
down to an average of $40 to the motor- 
ist. In the meantime (1) the prices of 
other commodities have been softening, 
(2) oil has become so plentiful that pro- 
duction and imports have been cut back, 
and (3) oil-industry profits jumped 250 
per cent between 1946 and 1948. 
Problem: On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of last week A. L. Nickerson, dapper 
director of domestic marketing for Socony, 
gave the other side of the picture. The 
making of gasoline, he pointed out, was 
only one of the steps in the refining 
process. Fuel oil is another major prod- 
uct, and last winter’s abnormally warm 
weather cut heavily into demand for this. 
“With fuel-oil storage filled .. .” said 
Nickerson, “and prices softening . . . we 
had to realize more for gasoline to help 
cover the undiminished cost of a barrel 
of products.” Then an analogy: “For 
example, the butcher, buving an entire 
beef carcass, has to get from the sum 
total of the several products enough to 
pay for the cost of the carcass, his own 
expenses, and obtain a profit... If... 
he cannot get the price normally obtained 
from certain cuts of beef, he simply must, 
if he is to survive, recover more from 
those cuts which are in demand.” 
Committee members listened, 
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that record industry profits were slump- 
ing (first-quarter reports show a 10 to 25 
per cent drop under 1948), and prepared 
for a long bout of investigating. 


NOTES: 
Trends and Changes 
Sold Out: The War Assets Adminis- 


tration went out of business and turned 
over its books to the newly formed Gov- 
ernment Services Administration. The 
WAA, which ran a four-year bargain 
counter in war-surplus equipment, rang- 
ing from false teeth to four-engine 
planes, disposed of $27,000,000,000 
worth of goods for an average 22 cents 
on the dollar. 

Night Jet: The Air Force announced a 
new jet fighter, the Lockheed F-94, 
equipped with radar to fly and fight at 
night and during bad weather. The plane 
features the long-secret “afterburner’—a 
ram-jet engine coupled to the rear of the 
conventional turbo-jet engine—for added 
power. Lockheed has orders for 110 of 
the planes. 

New Boss: Thomas H. Keating, who 
went to work for Chevrolet as a record 
clerk 33 years ago at the age of 21, last 
week had driven far ahead, to a post as 
general manager of GM’s Chevrolet divi- 
sion. He replaces W. F. Armstrong, now 
ill, who will become a member of Presi- 
dent C. E. Wilson’s staff upon his re- 
covery. Keating takes over one of the 
biggest jobs in the auto industry; last 
year Chevrolet turned out one-fifth of 
the country’s cars and trucks. 


BANKS: 


Cheaper Money 


Businessmen who want the commer- 
cial-credit supply increased to help stim- 
ulate the sluggish economy received 
encouraging news last week from the na- 
tion’s highest monetary authority, the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

At midnight on June 30 the Federal 
Reserve lost its powers to keep Regula- 
tion W, controlling installment credit, 
alive. This left merchants free to sell 
cars, appliances, or anything else they 
wished on their own terms—even as low 
as “a dollar down and a dollar a week.” 

The end of June also meant the ex- 
piration of the FRB’s temporary author- 
ity to impose extra reserve requirements 
on member banks. The result: $800,000,- 
000 formerly frozen in the supplemen- 
tary reserves was freed for regular bank- 
ing operations. This money, the FRB 
estimated, can be translated into six times 
that amount in loans and investments. 

Simultaneously, in three laconic sen- 
tences, the Federal Reserve announced 
a change in policy. Until now the system 
had been sopping up newly unfrozen 
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INDUSTRIAL HOISTS 


Wayne Platform Lift 
Serves as Loading Dock 


Hoisting Rolls in 
Newspaper Plant 


(Above) 
Wayne Side- 
walk Elevator 








CUT COSTS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


LET WAYNE engineers help you design the 
proper equipment to assure. better handl- 
ing of material in your plant. There is a 
Wayne Hydraulic Hoist for every require- 
ment. Use coupon below. 


Truck Life 
et Load- 
ing Dock 





THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
502 TECUMSEH STREET e FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
Send folder on Wayne Industrial Hoists. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS e CAR WASHERS 
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Work in Comiort 


This girl knows the matchless comfort of a 
Harter posture chair perfectly adjusted to her own 
measurements. Why don’t you enjoy postural 
support as you work? Harter’s Model 65 is ex- 
pressly designed for executives. It combines 















the comfort of an adjustable posture chair with 
the luxury of a massive armchair. Hand-wheel 
controls permit five adjustments of seat and back 
for personalized comfort and erect, healthful 
posture. Deep and resilient foam rubber cushions, 
rich mohair fabric upholstery in your 
choice of pastel or deep-tone shades. 


Discover what you've been missing in 
office comfort! Ask your Harter dealer to 
let you try this executive posture chair 
in your own office— without obligation. 


HARTER 


srureGtis, MtcwH tG AN 


POSTURE CHAIRS- STEEL CHAIRS 


i 
Free Booklet 4 


Write for your copy of “Posture Seating 
Makes Sense.” It explains the benefits of 
Harter posture seating for all office work- 
ers. Harter Corporation, 307 Prairie Avenue, 


MODEL 65 Sturgis, Michigan. 











This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus 


$50,000,000 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 


Twenty-five Year 3% Debentures, Due June 1, 1974 


Price 991% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Glore, Forgan & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Lazard Fréres & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Alex. Brown & Sons 

Lee Higginson Corporation 


Lehman Brothers 
Union Securities Corporation 


Drexel & Co. 


June 29, 1949. 
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reserves by selling attractive, risk-free 
government bonds out of its portfolio. 
Henceforth, banks will be encouraged to 
put less money into government bonds, 
more into business loans. The planned ef- 
fect: Interest rates on government bonds 
would fall, driving interest rates on busi- 
ness loans still lower. 


Significance-—- 


The nation’s money managers hope 
that the increased credit supply, flowing 
through the business arteries, will have 
a tonic effect in about six months when 
the economic torpor may be worse. 

Whether this will happen is being 
questioned in some quarters. Many bank- 
ers doubt whether interest rates will 
drop much. They say that their rates are 
already at the “bread and butter” level 
needed to cover expenses and pay a profit 
to stockholders. They add that bank 
loans have been dropping steadily for 
the past 23 weeks, and are currently 
down to $13,292,000,000 or $1,063,000,- 
000 under a year ago. And the bankers 
don’t expect borrowers to start clamoring 
for money just because they can get it 
a mite cheaper. 

The Wall Street Journal saw another 
motive for the FRB move. The board’s 
announcement, it pointed out, coincided 
with the Treasury’s admission that it had 
closed its books on June 30 with a stag- 
gering $1,800,000,000 deficit for the 
fiscal year. Were the monetary authori- 
ties “preparing the capital markets to fill 
the Treasury’s borrowing needs on terms 
acceptable to the government”? the 
paper wondered. Lower interest rates 
“would be convenient to a Treasury in 
need of money.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Refrigerator-Radio: The General Air 
Conditioning Corp. of Los Angeles has 
put a refrigerator on the market with a 
small radio set in the door. 

Stick-on Toy: An un-gluey good time 
for children is offered by a new educa- 
tional toy, made of Vinylite, by Atlantic 
Plastics of Cleveland, Cutout designs are 
pressed to a special blackboard, also of 
plastic, adhering to the board through 
molecular attraction. No paste or glue is 
required. 

Night Light: Sears, Roebuck & Co. is 
marketing a light switch with a tiny neon 
lamp inside the transparent lucite handle. 
When the light is switched off, the lamp 
goes to work, giving off enough glow to 
illuminate its position. 

Fire Resistance: B. F. Goodrich has 
introduced a fire-resistant, flexible coat- 
ing for aviation gas tanks which can be 
applied with a brush, It stands up under 
direct flame and a temperature of 1,800 
degrees. 


Newsweek 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





The Folly of Point Four: I 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


SPEECH that Secretary George C. 
Marshall made at Harvard a 
couple of years ago will cost us 
some $17,000,000,000 before we are 
through. And Point Four, added as a 
final touch to President Truman’s inau- 
gural address to give it a little oomph, 
will cost us billions still incalculable. 
In this column of April 11 

I called attention to the 
striking parallel between 
Point Four and the proposal 
five years ago by Earl Brow- 
der, then head of the Ameri- 
can Communists. This simi- 
larity is not accidental. 
Whether or not the propos- 
als of Point Four stem di- 
rectly from Browder’s, they 
embody the same _ basic 
collectivist and statist assumptions. 

There is nothing new in the belief 
that sound international investment 
promotes world production. The only 
thing “new” in the “bold new pro- 
gram” is the paternalistic assumption 
that this process of international in- 
vestment must not be undertaken, 
as hitherto in modern times, by pri- 
vate investors at their own risk, to 
private borrowers who have proved 
their responsibility, but must be 
nursed, spoon-fed, furnished with 
crutches, and guided at every step by 
government. 

Mr. Truman, following Earl Brow- 
der, assumes that it is our duty to raise 
the standards of living of the so-called 
“underdeveloped areas” all over the 
world. What he never mentions, and 
does not seem to realize, is that we can 
do this only by lowering our own 
standards of living, compared with 
what they would otherwise be. If our 
taxpayers are forced to contribute x 
millions of dollars for hydroelectric 
plants in Africa, they will obviously 
have that much less for more hydro- 
electric plants here. If we contribute 
x millions of dollars for a housing 
project in Uruguay, we will have just 
that much less left for housing, or any 
other equivalent, at home. 


His simple principle that we cannot 

give our cake away and eat it too 
has been utterly ignored in the whole 
hullabaloo about Point Four. If the 
American people are being urged to 
undertake Point Four primarily for 
charttable and humanitarian reasons, 





then they ought to be told in all can- 
dor that this charity will make them 
poorer and not richer. It is misleading 
to pretend that Point Four is at once a 
great charity and a shrewd way of 
selling more goods. 

Yet Mr. Truman talks constantly as 
if we would grow richer by giving our 
capital away. “Our experi- 
ence shows that the volume 
of our foreign trade is far 
greater with highly devel- 
oped countries than it is with 
countries having a low 
standard of living and in- 
adequate industry. To in- 
crease the output and the 
national income of the less 
developed regions is to in- 
crease our own economic 
stability.” Now Tiffany’s has also made 
the amazing discovery that it sells 
more to the rich than to the poor. But 
it has not yet occurred to the managers 
of that firm that it would increase its 
profits either by giving the poor the 
money to buy its jewelry or by making 
bad loans to them. 

Another fallacy in Mr. Truman’s 
message on Point Four is his assump- 
tion that investment in backward or 
“underdeveloped areas” must neces- 
sarily increase world production or 
wealth more than the same investment 
in advanced areas. On the contrary, 
advanced industrial countries can more 
often utilize still more capital far more 
productively and efficiently than back- 
ward countries can utilize it. 


NDER free markets investors put 

their money wherever they see 
the prospect of greatest safety and 
greatest profitability. When private in- 
vestors who are risking their own 
money are free to make their own de- 
cisions, that capital is likely to be 
placed where it is most efficient and 
productive. But if government officials 
or technicians, who will not be risking 
their own money but somebody else’s, 
are going to decide just where our 
foreign investments ought to be placed, 
they cannot be expected to pay scru- 
pulous attention either to the se- 
curity or the relative profitability of 
the loans they advocate. On the con- 
trary, if experience is any guide, their 
recommendations will be  deter- 
mined primarily by political consid- 
erations. 
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of strength! 


That’s the gas and electric business in 
this country! Turn page after page in 
our new review of the industry— 
“Utilities”—and you'll see why it’s a 
business that must always grow with 
our living standards, population— 
can’t even be hurt much by depres- 
sion because houses still have to be 
heated, meals cooked, rooms lighted. 

That’s why we think there’s so 
much interest in this industry now— 
why we feel you might want a copy of 
“Utilities” yourself. 


It starts with a brief history of 

gas and electricity, traces their 
tremendous growth since World War 
I. Then it focuses on electricity ... 
cites facts and forces affecting cost 
trends, sales, production, outlook. 

There’s a clear explanation of the 
“peak load problem”—and how it’s 
solved . .. a good look at government 
competition, the REA, and their in- 
fluence on the industry. 

Then the booklet does much the 
same thing for gas . . . stresses im- 
portant factors to consider . . . points 
up the startling expansion expected 
as natural resources are exploited. 


. It covers government regula- 
tions on returns, tells why the 
“death clause” of the Holding Com- 
pany Act often means new life—and 
shows by actual example how earn- 
ings on the common stock capitaliza- 
tion of a utility can easily run to well 
over 10%! 

The booklet ends with some general 
advice to investors. . . lists selected is- 
sues for four different objectives .. . 
and gives detailed reasons for choos- 
ing each issue. 

If you already own public utility 
securities, or have “just been waiting” 
for a sound opportunity to invest, we 
think you should read “Utilities”. It 
tells a powerful story—and is yours 
for the asking. Just write— 


Department TK-42 


MEerriLt LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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‘The Greatest Christian’ 


When the Nieuw Amsterdam docked 
in Hoboken, N. J., last week, a bulky 
man with a huge ruff of gray hair, and a 
little, bent, white-faced lady stole the 
show. As newsreel cameras purred and 
flash bulbs flickered about them, their 
fellow passengers asked who they were. 
Most of them had never heard of the 
couple after they found out their identity. 

For Dr. Albert Schweiizer and his wife 
are relatively unknown in America. At 
74, he has been called the greatest living 
Christian; he is certainly one of the great- 
est living theologians, a master philoso- 
pher, a good doctor, an expert on Goethe, 
one of the world’s finest organists, and 
the best living authority on Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. Yet most people have 
heard little of the nondenominational 





Feingersh — Pix 


Dr. Schweitzer speaks in the U.S. . 


Alsatian who has devoted the past 36 
years to the natives of French Equatorial 
Africa. 

What made Albert Schweitzer’s first 
trip to America front-page news was the 
story of a man who has literally lived the 
life in the Lord Jesus which he preaches. 
In Africa, at Lambaréné, he has existed 
only to serve, through medicine and 
faith, black bodies, minds, and souls who 
had no other helper. 

Love and Medicine: What had 
brought Dr. Schweitzer out of the Afri- 
can jungle for his first American visit? 
When the Goethe Bicentennial Founda- 
tion invited him to come to Aspen, C: ‘o., 
for its celebration and festival (see page 
64), the aging doctor was loath to leave 
his beloved land. But his love for Goethe 
—plus the fact that he was going to re- 
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ceive a money prize with which he could 
buy medicine for the lepers who flock to 
his hospital with appalling regularity— 
won out. He had given the principal ad- 
dresses at the centennial of Goethe’s 
death at Frankfurt in 1932; it was fitting 
that at the cultural conclave which cele- 
brated the 200th anniversary of Goethe's 
birth he should again be present. 

“Goethe,” he said last week, “has a 
message for all times.” So Dr. Schv e‘tzer 
has traveled almost 12,000 miles to speak 
twice this week about Goethe—a man 
with whom many compare him. 

Albert Schweitzer has the training, 
the mind, and the understanding—as well 
as the sense of humor—which instantly 
win an audience as well as a friend. Born 
in Upper Alsatia in 1875, he began at 5 
to study music with his father, an evan- 
gelical pastor. By the age of 9 he was 
playing the organ in the church at Giins- 


bach. From then until today he has 
never stopped working and playing. At 
Lambaréné in the cool of the African 
evening he relaxes at the zinc-lined, ant- 
proof piano with organ pedals which the 
Paris Bach Society gave him in 1913. 
His books on organ building and Bach 
are classics in the field. 

The Lerd Jesus: Even before 
graduating from Strasbourg University 
in 1898, Schweitzer had started thinking 
about his “Quest of the Historical Jesus.” 
The Lord Jesus whom he sought was not 
the orthodox one he learned of in theo- 
logical courses. Cold rationalism per- 
meated his thinking, and he eventually 
came to the conclusion that Christ was 
not God but a man of limited under- 
standing. What makes Jesus’s message 
vital for all times, Schweitzer decided, 


is His spiritual arising within man, which 
goes forth from Him to overcome the 
world through the agency of those who 
follow Him. 

These ideas profoundly affected 
Schweitzer’s future life. How could he, 
a theologian and organist of note, have 
so many of the good things of life when 
others lived so wretchedly? He deter- 
mined to give his first 30 years to learn- 
ing and the rest to service. So in 1905 
he closed his books of theology and phi- 
losophy, gave up his teaching, and pre- 
pared for a missionary’s career. 

An appeal for African workers, espe- 
cially in the medical field, caught his eye 
in the magazine of the Paris Missionary 
Society. He must, he decided, study 
medicine and support himself with con- 
certs meanwhile. Looking back at the 
decision last week, he said in French (he 
speaks no English): “They needed doc- 
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Beacon Press from Religious News Service 


.. in Africa he exists only to serve the less fortunate 


tors. There was no one there to combat 
sleeping sickness and leprosy. Besides, 
as a doctor, I didn’t have to talk, only do.” 

Le Grand Docteur: For a man of 
30 to start in on a whole new field of 
study was no easy task. But by 1913 he 
was ready to set out for Lambaréné with 
his wife, the former Helen Bresslau, who 
had studied nursing so she could help 
him. When they arrived in Africa after 
a tedious trip, they found nothing—no 
hospital, no decent living quarters. Noth- 
ing daunted, Dr. Schweitzer performed 
his first African operation, on a strangu- 
lated hernia, in an abandoned hen house. 
He couldn’t even speak the native lan- 
guages. 

Today Dr, Schweitzer has a hospital 2 
miles up the Ogowé River from Lam- 
baréné. There are simple bunks for 350 


Newsweek, July 11, 1949 
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When a Feller Needs ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’ 


Yes, Willie certainly needs a “nickel”... 
a five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s 
bottle of pop. 


* * 


But if he were in Ecuador it could be 
a ‘“sucre” or in Hyderabad a 4 “rupee.” 
In older days it might even have been the 
“threepenny-bit” of an Irish lad or the 
5-satang of a Siamese. And lots of other 
names in other places. For coins made of 
Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been 
adopted by more than 100 governments. 


* * 


These coins vary in value with time and 
place. Some increase, some decrease, some 
have become collectors’ items...a 1913 
Liberty-head “nickel” recently brought 


$3750.00 for its owner. But they all had 
one thing in common, to make them stand 
up under constant handling. They all had 
an Unseen Friend in Nickel. 

* * 
For coins, like so many other things, must 
be made of a metal that will last and keep 
a pleasing color through the years. They 
must not be too hard to be stamped out 
... but hard enough not to wear out. They 
must be easy to mint, yet difficult to 
counterfeit. 

» * 
Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. It's “Unseen” because Nickel is 
usually combined with other metals to 
help them do special jobs and you seldom 
see it in its pure state. It’s your “Friend” 





because it serves you every day in many 
a way. a . 
Write for Your Free Copy of 
“The Romance of Nickel” —_ 
This illustrated 60-page 
booklet tells the story of 
Nickel, from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day 
use. For your free copy, 
address Dept. 315y, 
The International Nickel = 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 






EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


J. Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co. ... Your Unseen Friend 





The miracles of modern 


medicine... 


the new 
cures and 


techniques 


Just Published! 


MEDICINE 
ON THE MARCH 


A progress report 
by 
MARGUERITE CLARK 
Head of Newsweek's Medicine Department 


JULY SELECTION OF THE NON-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
320 pages, $3.50 








ROM the nation’s top medical specialists, 

from the laboratories, hospitals, and re- 
search centers comes this down-to-fact, up-to- 
the-minute book of guidance for laymen and 
doctors alike. 


During the 5-year war period American medi 
cine advanced 25 years. Here is the whole dra- 
matic picture of these and later advances in 15 
different fields—medical facts and findings 
which are of literally life-and-death importance 
to every American family. 


This book is straight, lucid medical reporting 
that the layman can trust. Its purpose is to give 
the reader the latest medical developments— 
not so much that he may run to the corner drug 
store for a bottle of something, but so he may 
see the whole picture of medical advancement 
and know where, in time of emergency, he and 
his family can turn for the best possible medi- 
cal help. 


Check this list of chapters, each 
a full, up-to-the-minute report: 


High Blood Pressure e Heart Disease e Can- 
cer @ Tuberculosis e Psychiatry e Child 
Mental Health e Rehabilitation e War 
Medicine ¢ Allergy ¢ Infantile Paralysis 
e Alcoholism ¢ Epilepsy ¢ Drugs & Tech- 
niques ¢ Mother & Child Health e Health 
in Old Age 


Covers the work of hundreds of top specialists, 
such as: Tracy Putnam of Cedars . Lebanon 
Hospital; Leo Kanner of Baltimore; E. J. Cohn, 
Harvard Medical School; T. D. Spice, Hillman 
Hospital; A. B. Baker, University of Minne- 
sota; Roger J. Williams, University of Texas; 
I. H. Page, Cleveland; Myron Prinzmetal, Los 
Angeles; C. P. Rhoads, Cancer Authority of 
Memorial Hospital, New York and many others. 


SEE A COPY ON APPROVAL 


°:--—-- Mail this coupon ————, 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY | 
| 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 

Please send me a copy ot Marguerite Clark's | 
1 MEDI INE ON THE MARCH for 10 days | 
| free examination on approval. At the end of 10 | 

days I agree to remit $3.50 plus a few cents 
| postage, or return the book postpaid. (We pay | 
| postage on orders accompanied by remittance. | 
| Same return privilege.) l 
| Name | 
BOGPCEE.. ces cocecceverscss cs ccesesceeesece | 
| COP. coc ceeds ‘ebeseeces + eeenes Zone 
1 Seate N-711 | 
— _ 
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natives and beds for twenty whites. 
Aided by a staff of three other doctors 
and nine nurses, Le Grand Docteur per- 
forms one or two major operations a day, 
makes rounds, gives treatments, con- 
ducts religious services, plays his Bach, 
and writes—a score of books to date. 

Such works as the first two volumes ot 
“The Philosophy of Civilization,” “The 
Psychiatrical Study of Jesus,” and “The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apostle” were 
thought out in jungle heat, as well as 
his autobiography “Out of My Life and 
Thoughts,”* newly reissued this week. 
Now late into the night and early morn- 
ing he works on “The World-View ot 
Reverence for Life,” Volume III of “The 
Philosophy of Civilization.” 

Tired but spry at 74, Dr. Schweitzer 
said last week that he “couldn't wait” to 
return to his back-breaking tasks. A 
grandfather of four children of his 
daughter Rhena, he says he hasn't “the 
time or the right to grow old.” Asked 
how he could give up such a full life in 
Europe for the jungle, he smiled and said: 
“When one can do good, one never gives 
up anything. There is no sacrifice. I am 
one of the greatly privileged.” 


The Man Who Was Next 


Since June 19 the world had wondered 
about him. After a visit to St. Vitus 
Cathedral on Corpus Christi Sunday he 
had been hooted from the church by 
hecklers and disappeared into his gray, 
sixteenth-century palace on Hradcany 
Square (Newsweek, June 27). Com- 
munist policemen with tommy guns took 
positions at its door. He refused to, or 
could not, leave his home. 

Archbishop Joseph Beran of Prague 
had lost personal contact with the out- 
side world. Nevertheless he had man- 
aged to smuggle out a pastoral letter to be 
read in churches June 26, defying the 
Czech Communist regime and urging his 
flock to stand fast against it. 

Pope Pius XII excommunicated Czech 
President Klement Gottwald and all gov- 
ernment officials who had anything to do 
with Catholic Action—a Red organization 
which bore no relation to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Angrily Premier An- 
tonin Zapotocky threatened the arch- 
bishop’s arrest for being one’ among 
“marauders, provocateurs, and those who 
call for disorder and unrest.” 

In his pastoral message Archbishop 
Beran had urged priests to return un- 
opened the copies of the Catholic Gazette 
which the government sent them. Re- 
ports from Czechoslovakia indicated last 
week that his orders were being followed 
on a large scale. Priests were being ar- 
rested, and there were riots in Slovakia 
against such arrests. 

Fighting totalitarianism was nothing 


*Out or My Lire AnD THOUGHTS. By Albert 
Schweitzer. 274 pages. Holt, $3.50. 


new for Archbishop Beran. Born in 1888 
to a Pilsen schoolteacher, he had devoted 
most of his priestly life to teaching. The 
Nazis kept Father Beran for three years in 
Dachau. He returned as a hero. Pope 
Pius made him 60th bishop and 33rd 
archbishop of Prague, retroactive to 1939. 

When Gottwald assumed the Presi- 
dency, Archbishop Beran sang a solemn 
Te Deum for him. He would, he said, 
give a blessing to anyone who asked 
for it, but that this did not mean he 
blessed everything anyone did. 

With Communist nationalization of 





European 


What fate for Archbishop Beran? 


some 60,000 acres of church land, Arch- 
bishop Beran had trouble paying church 
bills and giving to the charities he loved. 
In a palace where sixteen footmen had 
served earlier archbishops, he lived sim- 
ply. Only a man servant waited on him 
and two nuns cooked his meals. 

How he fared now, none knew. But on 
Sunday, July 3, the government gave its 
first oblique admission of police occupa- 
tion of the palace—a representative had 
been installed in the consistory, an- 
nounced Education Minister Zdenek Ne- 
jedly, to handle civil functions such as 
marriages. Direly Nejedly prophesied 
that if Beran and his bishops persisted in 
“subversive” activity, “they will come to 
the same end as the February enemies” 
(Jan Masaryk and the others who op- 
posed the Red rise to power). 

Czechoslovakia’s 9,000,000 Catholics 
might not give up their prelate easily. But 
Joseph Beran’s eventual arrest was in- 
creasingly obvious. The shadow of the 
fate of Hungarian Cardinal Mindszenty 
was darkening around him 


Newsweek, July 11, 1949 
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Suan GOLD RUSE 





GREEN GOLD... for the 


Retivce, the green gold of modern California, flourishes in 
endless acres beneath the wealth-producing California sun. 
With other truck crops, it accounts for more than $250 million 
a year in farm income. 

Large scale California farming today requires sound busi- 
ness administration, costly equipment and capital. For capital 
the California farmer turns naturally to this bank, where for 
years he has found a ready source of timely credit and a real 
understanding of his planting, harvesting and marketing 
problems. 

Through Bank of America's statewide system of branches, 
this credit is made available to farmers and businessmen alike 


California’s wealth is found in many forms! 


100 years after the Gold Rush... 








L 


salad bowl of the nation! 


... whenever needed . . . wherever needed. This is just one of 
the many ways in which this bank contributes to the growth 
and to the wealth of California. 


Bank of America invites you to come to California this Centennial year. 
And when you travel, wherever you go, carry Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. They’re acceptable all over the world. 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL Z2RYSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 
California’s Statewide Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 





SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES * LONDON -« 


MANILA ° 


TOKYO *© YOKOHAMA + KOBE «© SHANGHAI 











SPEEDBOATING: 
Sweets to My Sweetie 


In last year’s Gold Cup race at Detroit, 
only two of the 21 starters finished the 
No, 1 United States speedboat contest. 
Veterans thought the rough water had 
taken too much blame for the failures. 
Split hulls could also mean that a craft 
was weak or that some other construction 
detail had been overlooked. 

My Sweetie, a boat owned by two De- 
troiters, was a casualty that year, An 
auxiliary battery foolishly roped to the 
planking had pounded its way clear 
through, Since then the boat had under- 
gone nearly 7,000 man-hours of testing 
and tinkering. 

But on a smooth Detroit River last 
week, in the 42nd running of the Gold 
Cup, My Sweetie almost stopped dead. 
Driver Bill Cantrell’s foot accelerator had 
broken, and he finished the first heat with 
one hand grasping the gas rod under the 
dash, Some tinkering fixed the trouble, 
and the boat ran away with the final two 
heats, While winning the race on points, 
Cantrell set a 30-mile heat record (78.654 
m.p.h.) and a new lap record (85.7313). 
Skip-A-Long, owned and driven by the 
Californian Stanley Dollar (of the steam- 
ship family), cracked the 90-mile race 
record with a 75.599 average. 


BASEBALL: 


Joe Comes Home 


“I am returning to action for the first 
time since April 11 with the hope that the 
fans will appreciate my deficiencies in 
training and will not expect me to drive 
the ball out of the park every time I 
come up.” 

That was said by Joe DiMaggio before 
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his first league games of the season last 
_week, Afterward, Joe Dugan, Yankee 
third baseman of the ’20s, kissed him 
loudly on the forehead, and a New York 
newspaper promised a serial life story of 
“DiMaggio the Magnificent.” In the great 
hitter’s first three games on the heel that 
had kept him from the line-up till now, 
his nine runs batted in and four homers 
had brought the Yankees a three-game 
sweep in Boston. In his first eight games 
through July 4, he batted in fourteen 
runs and got five homers. 

The performance released a flooding 
appreciation of the great professional. In 
spite of Joe’s long inactivity, American 
League All-Star manager Lou Boudreau 
drafted him for the interleague exhibi- 
tion game July 12. 

His achievement made people wonder 
again: How much beyond their first-place 
lead of four and a half games would the 
Yanks have been with a DiMaggio active 
from the beginning? Manager Casey 
Stengel preferred to wonder in the other 





International 


DiMaggio slides in on his famous heel to give new impetus to the Yanks 
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International 


After some tinkering, Bill Cantrell drove My Sweetie to new records 


direction: “The main thing is what his 
return means for us in the remainder of 
the season.” And, added Stengel, who 
knows what his psychological effect on 
the team may be? Dan Daniel of The 
New York World-Telegram had already 
noted some of that in the excitement 
around the Yankee clubhouse after Joe’s 
Boston demonstration. “They acted as if 
Joe had won the pennant for them,” Dan- 
iel wrote, “Perhaps he had.” 

There was a psychological effect on 
DiMaggio too, an effect possibly more 
soothing than the feel of a long ball start- 
ing from his bat. Now he might afford to 
worry about someone other than himself 
—Phil Rizzuto, for instance, Yankee short- 
stop injured in a shake-up at second base 
in the first Boston game, “Gee, I hope 
there’s nothing seriously wrong with little 
Phil,” said DiMaggio. “He’s worth triple 
his weight in gold to us.” 


TENNIS: . 


Winners at Wimbledon 


Pops Summers, who had observed 42 
All England championships at Wimble- 
don, thought this was the best ever. As 
the twelve-day tournament drew to a 
close last week, the English tennis expert 
could hardly have failed to notice some- 
thing about this year’s Wimbledon fa- 
vorite that Americans knew well. Perhaps 
Pops spoke conservatively about Ameri- 
ca’s second-ranking amateur: “In his im- 
portant matches Ted Schroeder has 
thrilled everybody by pulling through to 
win when it seemed certain he was a 
loser.” 

In the arena enclosing the famous cen- 
ter court a full crowd of 17,000 watched 
Schroeder and the Czech star Jaroslav 
Drobny play out the singles finals under a 
scorching sun, In winning the title match 
Schroeder procrastinated a little less than 
usual, although he persisted in torturing 
himself and his audience by taking the 
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full quota of sets to win: 3-6, 6-0, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-4. 

Schroeder’s first-round match with 
Gardnar Mulloy of Miami, his Wimble- 
don doubles partner, was closer to form: 
Ted promptly lost the first two sets. As he 
breezed through his next three matches in 
straight sets, other important Americans 
began to fall, The Australians Geoff 
Brown and John Bromwich removed 
the erratic American national champion 
Dick Gonzales and the Wimbledon de- 
fender Bob Falkenburg; Eric Sturgess, 
South African runner-up in last year’s 
United States nationals eliminated Frank 
Parker, 

In the quarter finals with Frank Sedg- 
man of Australia, Schroeder was in char- 
acter again, losing the first two sets. Twice 
in the fifth Sedgman held match point 
against service. Schroeder lost two of the 
first three semifinals sets to Sturgess. 
Asked after this match whom he pre- 
ferred to meet in the finals, he replied: 
“I don’t mind one way or the other. If 
Shirley Temple was my opponent, I 
would play just as hard as I could.” 

Grim Champions: One London 
newspaperman felt the Americans were 
overgrim: “They step on the center court 
as if they were landing on Okinawa.” And 
to another observer, Schroeder seemed 
grimmest of all, “prowling round the court 
like a bear with a sore head.” Pops Sum- 
mers insisted that Wimbledon crowds un- 
derstood .any expression of earnestness 
that the Americans might have displayed. 
“It’s perfectly natural for players to be 
serious about a title that is regarded 
everywhere as the world’s championship.” 

If Schroeder decided to throw in his 
lot with Jack Kramer as a professional, as 
many believed he would, his grimness 
and breath-taking reliance on the fifth set 
could do him little harm. As for the Wim- 
bledon title, 1947-winner Kramer knew 
it would be very useful when his old 
doubles crony joined him—‘“especially 
abroad, where they bill you as “Wimble- 
don Champion’.” 

That even as recent a Wimbledon 
champion as Schroeder might be a loser 
—and by an uncharacteristic margin—was 
demonstrated last Saturday, the day fol- 
lowing the final singles test. In the dou- 
bles, Gonzales-Parker defeated Schroe- 
der-Mulloy 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 

The 1948 titleholder in all three re- 
maining finals, Louise Brough of Beverly 
Hills, Calif., put forth a 117-game de- 
fending effort over a five-and-a-half-hour 
period. She fought off Mrs. Margaret Os- 
borne du Pont of Bellevue, Del., to retain 
the singles title, then she teamed with 
Mrs. du Pont, doubles co-holder, to beat 
Gussie Moran of Santa Monica and Mrs. 
Pat Todd of La Jolla, Calif. With co- 
holder Bromwich in the mixed doubles, 
she did her tired best against South 
Africans Mrs. Sheila Summers and Stur- 
gess, who won 9-7, 9-11, 7-5. 
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Baseball 


at Noon 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE major-league baseball season of 

1949 is about to reach its halfway 
point. It’s a good time to sift the 
wheat from the chaff, and if anyone 
enjoys that sort of thing, I will not 
stop him. My tolerant message to 
wheat sifters everywhere is—sift away. 
This department will confine itself to 
a survey of the high points 
of the season to date. 

Bureau oF Drucs AND 
STIMULANTS — The rabbit 
ball of Babe Ruth’s day was 
succeeded by the sulfa ball, 
which has now been re- 
placed by the penicillin 
ball. A few years ago I 
asked a big-league execu- 
tive if he cared to make 
a definitive statement on 
the contents of the lively pelota. 

“There has been no change in the 
ball, as far as I know,” he replied. 

This spring I asked another execu- 
tive the same question. 

“There has been no change in the 
ball, as far as I know,” he replied. 
Soon afterward an infielder attempt- 
ing to stop a ground ball was carried 
40 feet into the outfield. A home run 
hit by Ralph Kiner in Pittsburgh 
reached Wilkes-Barre on one bounce. 
A baseball held by a pitcher at Ebbets 
Field left the man’s hand of its own 
accord, without waiting for him to 
wind up. A .230 hitter in Chicago, 
ducking away from a pitch, knocked 
a ball into the stands. 380 feet away. 
In late May a new baseball escaped 
its guards in Cincinnati, held up a 
bank in Louisville, and was finally 
arrested in Northwest Tennessee with 
a hypodermic needle in its possession, 
when it paused to give itself a fresh 
shot of hop. 

I am prepared to accept the official 
claim that the 1949 ball is as slow and 
steady as ever. However, a word or 
two of caution: Don’t light matches 
near it. Don’t turn your back on it. 
And don’t leave it holding your watch 
while you go around the corner. 

PoxiticaL Nores—In spite of hints 
from the office of Happy Chandler, 
high commissioner of baseball, that 
he can be persuaded to keep the job, 
the following people have recently 
been nominated by various parties to 
succeed him: John Kieran, a botanist; 
Grantland Rice, a poet; Ford Frick, 





a good influence; Dan Parker, a pro- 
fessional eavesdropper; and William 
O'Dwyer, an outgoing mayor. These 
individuals, though denying that they 
want the commissionership, are all 
regarded with deep suspicion by the 
Chandler office. I hereby propose the 
name of Bernard Baruch. The com- 
missioner might as _ well 
keep an eye on him too. 
How -Can-THey-WIn- 
Wirnout - DiMaccio Der- 
PARTMENT — On the day 
that Joseph Paul DiMaggio, 
justly called the greatest 
outfielder of this struggling 
generation, played his first 
1949 game for the New 
York Yankees, the Yankees 
led the American League 
by four and one half games, 
MEXICAN SALVAGE Brancu—The 
return of Lou Klein, paroled outlaw, 
from Mexico to the St. Louis Cardinals 
is an event that could conceivably re- 
verse much of the preseason dope and 
give the Cardinals the National 
League pennant. It is the most impor- 
tant development so far in the Chan- 
dler forgiveness program. 
PointinG-WitH-Priv—E Diviston— 
While there is still time, let us muse 
with admiration on this column’s 
April forecast that the Phillies would 
get up there and make trouble for the 
top clubs and that the Giants were 
headed the other way. 
Just-I¢noreE-It Division — Until 
further notice, let us change the con- 
versation when anyone mentions this 
column’s April forecast. in regard to 
Pittsburgh and the Yankees. 
CARNIVAL Notes—Voting for play- 
ers for the midyear all-star game next 
week was entrusted to the common 
people again this year, and the list of 
the biggest vote getters is a tribute to 
the people’s judgment: Ted Williams, 
Stan Musial, Jack Robinson, Tommy 
Henrich, Ralph Kiner, George Kell, 
Dom DiMaggio. The choice of pitch- 
ers is, properly, left to the all-star 
managers, who have the best informa- 
tion as to which men can be used on 
the day in question and which can't. 
Your correspondent who is, like 
Happy Chandler, the friend of the 
downtrodden and_ underprivileged, 
picks the National League to win the 
game. 
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America’s Greatest Value! 


$395 


Magnascope "90" screen—12'2” tube. 
Other models from $279.50. 


The Modern Symphony 
Console Television Receiver 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 





Quick Relief frome 
Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 
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Goethe in Colorado 


From black-topped Highway 82 it 
looked as if a carnival had come to 
Aspen. A billowing circus-style tent 
occupied a lupine-strewn pasture on the 
northwest fringe of the former ghost min- 
ing town now turned winter and summer 
resort. Flags fluttered along Western-style 
Main Street. Despite the best efforts 
of a sprinkler crew manning the fire de- 
partment’s hose truck, dust rose behind 
station wagons, sedans, and convertibles 
bearing license plates from nearly every 
state in the union. 

Buses boiling up to Aspen’s 7,800-foot 
altitude from the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western depot at Glenwood Springs, 42 
miles away, daily deposited fresh swarms 
of outlanders garbed in gabardines and 
prints, Levis and sport shirts. Outwardly, 
the crowds might have been heading for 
any rodeo or county fair. Instead, visitors 
arriving to double Aspen’s normal 1,200 
population were trekking thousands of 
miles to hear sonatas and symphonies, 
lieder and concerti—not a circus band. 
They ascended to Aspen to hear, not 
carnival pitchmen, but the world’s best- 
informed disciples of Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe. 

Pilgrims to a region that was rugged 
wilderness when Goethe was born in 
1749 and largely unexplored when he 
died in 1832, they discovered Aspen’s 
circuslike tent to be an inspired creation 
of the Finnish-born architect Eero 
Saarinen, shading a simple but acous- 
tically perfect concrete bowl where the 
music sounded true and clear. Aspen’s 
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MUSIC 





accommodations were less swank than 
those in the highly developed Berkshires 
surrounding Tanglewood in Massachu- 
setts; its night life had little glitter. But 
situated thousands of feet above sea level 
and well over a thousand miles from 
either coast, it provided its own surpris- 
ing and delightful charm. 

Musie ... During the first half of 
the twenty-day Goethe Bicentennial, the 
convocation and music-festival audiences 
in Saarinen’s orange-bordered tent grew 
daily and applauded with increasing 
vigor. Early arrivals ringing the pleated, 
suspended sounding board and the stage 
fringed with mountain-grown juniper 
heard violinist Erica Morini play, among 
other works, the G minor Sonata of Tar- 
tini which Goethe enjoyed during his 
Italian travels and the A major Concerto 
by the Mozart Goethe so warmly ad- 
mired. 

Following the Goethe motif, Jerome 
Hines, Metropolitan Opera bass-baritone, 
and Herta Glaz, Met mezzo-soprano, 
sang Schumann songs from “Wilhelm 
Meister,” Beethoven’s “Song of May,” 
and Schubert airs inspired by Goethe’s 
lyric genius. This pattern will be con- 
tinued during the rest of the festival, 
featuring Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dorothy May- 
nor, Mack Harrell, Artur Rubinstein, 
Nathan Milstein, and Gregor Piatigorsky. 

All these artists came, not only to en- 
tertain, but to honor the gigantic figure 
whose “Faust” alone brought forth world- 
famous works by Gounod, Liszt, Berlioz, 
Wagner, and Boito; the poet who moved 
Schubert to set some 70 of his verses to 
music; the dramatist whose “Egmont” in- 
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Outside Aspen’s tent: Gabardines and prints, Levis, and sport shirts 
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Inside Aspen’s tent: Saarinen’s pleated sounding board was inspired 


spired a Beethoven overture and many 
Beethoven songs. “I can always write 
better after listening to music,” Goethe 
noted in 1820. But, as the music in Aspen 
proved, the debt was not one-sided. 

--.- and Talk: In between the more 
formal sessions informal table _ talks 
blossomed like the festival tent itself. 
At one, the sun-burned Mitropoulos re- 
minded a group of listeners: “Goethe 
was a man of his time and of our time 
as well. He believed in unity in the arts 
and would have believed in world union- 
ism.” 

Further to attest the interplay between 
music and letters and life, the 2,000 
Aspen pilgrims were being treated be- 
tween concert courses to convocation 
sessions under the big top where philoso- 
phers, educators, writers, and artists daily 
analyzed the core of Goethe’s great heri- 
tage. They came from Africa, India, Nor- 
way, and all points east and west, and 
their names were world-famous, including 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the great humani- 
tarian (see page 58), José Ortega y Gasset, 
Spain’s foremost living philosopher, 
Charles J. Burckhardt of Switzerland, 
Halvdan Koht of Norway, and America’s 
own Robert M. Hutchins, the Goethe 
Bicentennial Foundation’s chairman. 


Ravinia Revisited 


The old wooden pavilion at Ravinia 
Park in Chicago is no more. Scene in the 
20s of memorable summer opera and, 
since 1936, summer home of the Chicago 
Symphony, the pavilion burned in a 
disastrous fire in May. With the opening 
of its fourteenth season scheduled for 
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June 28, Ravinia’s situation looked hope- 
less. But with 70 men working from 6 
a.m. until 9 p.m. seven days a week, 
Ravinia opened last week on time. 

Already completed is a new perma- 
nent stage and band shell, a new con- 
crete sloping floor, and 2,800 new 
permanent chairs. Temporary—until a 
new roof can be built—is a huge tent 
over the seats which has been festively 
decorated with pennants and Japanese 
lanterns. A 66,000-pound affair which 
had been used in the South Pacific as a 
B-29 hangar, the tent is not so elegant 
as Aspen’s (see above), but in the words 
of Percy B. Eckhart, lawyer and Ra- 
vinia’s chairman, it is “flameproof, wa- 
terproof, odorless, tasteless, and will bear 
the weight of at least two mortgages.” 

And the new Ravinia is going to need 
some financing. Rebuilding already com- 
pleted has cost $150,000. From insur- 
ance, $115,000 is on hand, but the new 
roof is expected to cost an additional 
$150,000. Hence the Ravinia Festival 
Association has begun a campaign to 
raise $175,000—of which $14,000 was 
subscribed on opening night. 

Artistically, Ravinia will offer a season 
(to run to Aug. 14) featuring guest con- 
ductors Fritz Busch, William Steinberg, 
Fritz Reiner, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Sir 
Adrian Boult, and Pierre Monteux. Spe- 
cial attractions will include a concert 
presentation of Richard Strauss’s “Der 
Rosenkavalier,” the pianists Artur Rubin- 
stein and William Kapell, and, most 
looked forward to of all, on Aug. 9, 11, 
13, and 14 a series of trio performances 
with Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky. 
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South Carolina Attorney Buys 
New Room Air Conditioner 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“My new Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner 
has made my office a good deal easier to 
work in, and I find that I am able to main- 
tain a higher degree of efficiency for a 
longer period of time,” says John Bolt 
Culbertson, of Culbertson & Foster, attor- 
neys, Greenville, S. C. “The reason I chose 
a Frigidaire Window Conditioner is that 
I’ve had previous experience with Frigid- 
aire products and I know you can depend 


_on them for many years of efficient oper- 
| ation.” Fred A. Fuller, Greenville, made 








the sale and installation. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Room Air Conditioner 


where its cool 
in St.Louis 








8th and St. Charles 
All rooms have every luxurious appointment 
from guest-controlled air conditioning to free 
radio reception. 
Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 
FINE FOOD GARAGE SERVICE 
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Just imagine! 10 minutes after this ad had been okayed, | had 
the type composed for the engraver. No precious time lost send- 
ing it out for ‘‘type-setting.’’ No fuss or bother of proof-reading. 
I did it right at my desk on a Vari-Typer. 

Of course, this was just a little job but it shows that a Vari- 
Typer can handle anything where fine typography is required... 
anything from charts, forms, sales pamphlets, catalogs, house 
organs, to the tremendous type setting job of the Chicago Tribune 
which has now been composed on this amazing machine for more 
than 17 months. 

Vari-Typer is really a complete type-composing plant all in 
itself. Besides having more than 500 instantly-changeable type 
faces, it letter spaces automatically so that the right and left 
margins come out even. It is no larger than an ordinary typewriter, 
yet, with its standard keyboard, can be operated by any com- 
petent typist. 

Think what you will save in type-composing costs and how 
much faster and more efficient it will be to have type set right in 
your own office. For full facts, clip the coupon today for our free 


descriptive booklet. 


(Copy composed on Model DSJ) 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


Newark 5, N. J. 
Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet #27. 
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ART 


‘Expressions of Life’ 


Could the traditions of Botticelli, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo 
ever be a handicap and not an inspira- 
tion? Some of their latter-day country- 
men thought they could be—and were. 
Not quite 40 years ago a group of five 
[talian Futurist painters—Boccioni, Carra, 
Russolo, Balla, and Severini—issued a 
manifesto which shocked their contem- 
poraries, 

In part, it said: “We want rabidly to 
fight the fanatical, lifeless, and snobbish 
cult of the past which is fed by the de- 
plorable existence of museums.” 

The time has passed when those Fu- 
turists held sway, and even then they 
were nowhere as advanced as their col- 
leagues in France and Germany. But the 
spirit with which they asserted their 
individualism has by no means died, and 
the proof was never so evident as in an 
exhibition which opened last week at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
Titled “Twentieth-Century Italian Art,” 
it is the most comprehensive show of its 
kind ever to be seen in the United States 
and will continue to hold its place of 
honor on the museum’s third floor until 
Sept. 11. 

New Front: Reservations might be 
made about how completely the con- 
temporary Italian artist has realized his 
aims. But, acknowledging the fact that 
because of Fascist restrictions he had 
little contact with the outside world until 
the end of the war, it must be admitted 
that he found a path of his own and 
followed it. 

It is almost impossible to tag the trend 
with any specific label, but the Fronte 
nuovo delle arti, to which its most pro- 
gressive and left-wing members now 
belong, issued in 1946 a manifesto which 
announced their intention “to give their 
observations and their separate creations 
in the world of the imagination a moral 
necessity and to bring them together as 
expressions of life.” 

Since the show encompasses 40-odd 
years, it naturally reaches some of its 
high spots in the work of those two 
internationalized Italians, Giorgio de 
Chirico and the late Amedeo Modigliani. 
But very much present and accounted 
for are many names not so well known 
to the average American: Giorgio Mo- 
randi, Marino Marini, Renato Guttuso, 
Arturo Martini, Giacomo Manzi, Mar- 
cello Muccini, and Pericle Fazzini (see 
opposite page). 

Morandi is as respected as any Italian 
artist alive today, and Guttuso is the best 
known abroad of the younger artists. The 
sculpture of Martini, Marini, and Manzi 
—the “Three M’s,” as they are called— 
does much to maintain the level of the 
show, as does the engaging work of the 
younger Fazzini. 
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Art Institute of Chicago 


Modigliani’s “Jacques Lipchitz and His Wife” and de Chirico’s “The Disquieting Muses” 


Prints from Museum of Modern Art 


.. are older relatives of Guttuso’s “The Maffia” and Fazzini’s “Seated Woman” 
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Pot Luck 


In “Any Number Can Play” gambling 
is presented as a respectable vocation and 
even, after its rugged fashion, as some- 
thing of an aid in molding character. 
Aside from a cardiac condition caused 
by the occupational stresses of running 
his gambling casino, you couldn’t find a 
better-adjusted citizen than Charley Kyng 
(Clark Gable). On the premises Charley 
fraternizes with’ his help and gives his 
customers a fair shake for their money. 
At home he is a devoted husband and 
father. His wife (Alexis Smith) adores 
him, but his teen-age son (Darryl Hick- 
man) is inclined to be ashamed of his 
father’s profession. 

Despite some minor fussing about the 
desirability of persuading the ailing 
gambler to retire, the chief burden of a 
thin story lies in Charley’s attempt to 
show his son that a gambler associates 
with some of our very best people and is 
often required to exhibit a high order of 
moral and physical courage. The lesson 
is happily concluded in a climactic hold- 
up when father and son join forces to 
frustrate a pair of tin-horn hoodlums. 

Unfortunately, this flurry of action 
isn’t enough to carry the painstaking but 
often tedious scene setting that precedes 
it. The film offers any number of briefly 
arresting characterizations, including 
Frank Morgan’s bit as Charley’s crap- 
shooting nemesis, but they rattle around 
at loose ends in the sprawling continuity. 
The mainstay of the film is Gable’s crisp 
and completely credible impersonation 
of a cool operator in a tough racket. 
(Any Number Can Pray. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Arthur Freed, producer. 
Mervyn LeRoy, director.) 


Wheels and Heels 


In “The Great Sinner” M-G-M again 
concerns itself with the gaming tables 
but this time presents gambling as a sin 
roughly equivalent to opium addiction 
or poisoning your mother-in-law. And 
among the gamblers we once more find 
Frank Morgan, distinguished by a beard, 
for in this opus the locale is Wiesbaden, 
Germany, and the era is the muttonchop- 
whiskered 1880s. 

The first indication of the roulette 
wheels’ fiendish influence on human-kind 
comes when Morgan—not as well-heeled 
as he was in “Any Number Can Play”— 
loses his last pfennig and shoots himself. 
Meanwhile Pauline (Ava Gardner), a 
glamorous Russian girl with time on her 
hands, seems headed for the same fate. 
But she still has a few chunks of pawn- 
able jewelry left, and a visiting Russian 
novelist named Fedja (Gregory Peck) 
decides she is both redeemable and good 
story material. 

Smitten by Fedja’s profile, Pauline 
finds a new interest in life and deserts 
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Gable opposes Morgan at craps... 


the fateful wheel. But Fedja, in a mag- 
nanimous attempt to recoup some bad 
debts owed by her father (Walter Hus- 
ton), falls victim to gambling fever him- 
self. And before there is half an inch to 
the length of the beard whose growth 
paces his ensuing degradation, Fedja has 
sunk almost to the level of robbing a 
church poor box. 

Despite its impressive cast, which also 
includes Melvyn Douglas, Ethel Barry- 
more, and Agnes Moorehead, this long 
and ponderous tale is too drearily arti- 
ficial in concept to meet any of its pre- 
tensions of being either entertainment or 
moral drama. Ironically, the only real 
suspense is whether the little whirling 
ball will land on the red or the black. 
(THe Great Sinner. M-G-M. Gottfried 
Reinhardt, producer. Robert Siodmak, 
director.) 


... Peck sponsors him at roulette 
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Red Neuroses 


“The Red Menace” is the first of a 
Hollywood cycle dealing with Commu- 
nist activities here and abroad, and it is 
a legitimate guess that all of the films to 
come will be better than this one. In at- 
tempting to cash in on the current head- 
lines, Republic—normally safe in the sad- 
dle as a producer of horse operas—comes 
an inglorious cropper. 

Obviously there is a solid basis of truth 
in the story that shows a West Coast 
Communist unit recruiting new blood 
from minority groups and disgruntled 
GI's, and it isn’t unreasonable to assume 
that sex and whisky are important items 
on the rushing committee’s expense ac- 
count. Nevertheless, the personal narra- 
tive involving the redemption of an in- 
credibly gullible GI (Robert Rockwell) 
and a sad, disillusioned European Com- 
munist (Hanne Axman) is at once so 
dull and preposterous that it defeats its 
avowed good intentions. 

Considered as entertainment, “The 
Red Menace” sparks an occasional scene 
of tough melodrama but hardly enough 
to qualify the film as even a second-rate 
thriller, except to one Hearst reviewer 
who found it coldly logical and “good 
cinematically.” As for its solution to the 
Red threat, the moviegoer might well 
conclude that these neurotic folk, left to 
themselves, would perish by mutual 
liquidation. (THE Rep Menace. Re- 
public. R. G. Springsteen, director.) 


Late Arrival 


Made in England last year, “Against 
the Wind” tells the story of a group of 
British agents behind the lines in Nazi- 
occupied Belgium of 1943. While the 
tricks of sabotage and espionage are long 
since familiar stuff to filmgoers, Simone 
Signoret, Robert Beatty, Jack Warner, 
and Gordon Jackson come up with a 
new wrinkle now and then to give their 
mission moderate excitement. (AGAINST 
THE Winp. Eagle Lion. Michael Balcon, 
producer, Charles Crichton, director.) 


Local Lion 


The Utah mountains photographed in 
becoming Technicolor and a marauding 
cougar are the recommended features of 
“The Big Cat” (not to be confused with 
“The Track of the Cat,” Walter Van Til- 
burg Clark’s excellent novel on a similar 
theme). A bucolic story involving Lon 
McCallister, Peggy Ann Garner, and 
Preston Foster is simple to the point of 
silliness sometimes, but the film’s dis- 
arming unpretentiousness makes it pos- 


sible for the moviegoer to enjoy the out- 


door melodramatics stemming from a 
protracted mountain-lion hunt. (THe Bic 
Cat. Eagle Lion. William Moss, pro- 
ducer. Phil Karlson, director.) 
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For long life construction build with 


CONCRETE 


In its centennial celebration, the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way placed 500 photos depicting the story of American railroading 
in a two-ton concrete time capsule and buried it on the site of Chicago’s 
first railway depot. This time capsule will be opened in the year 2048 
to commemorate the railroad’s second century of service. 


Whatever and wherever you build—underground time capsules, 
subways or sewers; seawalls or piles, piers or bridges, pavements, 
houses, schools, factories, office or farm buildings—concrete gives 
you durable construction. Thoroughly tested principles for making 
quality concrete are so simple that architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors can design and build concrete structures to give long years of 
service under any conditions of exposure. 


Moderate in first cost, concrete requires little or no maintenance 
expense and its unusual durability gives it long life. That makes it 
low-annval-cost construction. So if you would build to last, choose 
concrete. It is durable, firesafe and economical. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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A Good Man 


Aubrey Menen is an _ Indian-Irish 
writer whose first novel, “The Prevalence 
of Witches,” earned for him a deserved 
reputation as a satirist when it was pub- 
lished last year. In that book Menen 
sharply investigated the matter of faith, 
with interesting results. In his latest 
novel, “The Stumbling Stone,” Menen 
makes a similar investigation of the mat- 
ter of good will. The outcome, however, 
is not quite so funny, but this may well 
be one of the author’s points concerning 
life in our times. 

Colley Burton, the protagonist of this 
satire, is one of the unsung heroes of our 
day—a naturally good man. He is an 
English missionary who has spent most 


“Hmm. 


President and chairman of the board 


Beasts Like Men: When 
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BOOKS 


Clare Bernes Jr., a 
New York advertising man, was thumbing his way 
through a file of animal photographs, he was 
struck by their individual resemblance to human 
types working in his office. The result: the year’s 
most hilarious picture book. Published this week, 





of his adult life doing good as quietly as 
possible in India. In one of the high 
flushes of nationalism that hit India after 
the second world war, as a Britisher he is 
asked by the native authorities to leave 
the country. When the story opens, he 
has arrived in London for the first time 
in many decades, only to find to his utter 
amazement that his presence in the Brit- 
ish capital is headline news. 

Burton has become famous by virtue 
of the fact that an opportunistic play- 
wright has made his life in India into the 
current hit of the season. The fact that 
the missionary is not only alive (much 
to the playwright’s chagrin) but also in 
London leads to a series of complications 
involving, eventually, practically all of 
the do-gooder world of London, plus a 
motley group of actors, psychiatrists, 


Cushing 


. how much advance do you want on your salary?” 


Cushing 


“We got a little old fire to put out, boys!” 


vote-hungry politicians, and a beautiful! 
photographer’s model. 

Before Menen gets through with them, 
he has given the reader a ringing earful! 
on contemporary hypocrisy. (THE Stum- 
BLING STONE. By Aubrey Menen. 253 
pages. Scribners. $3.) 


Central American Incidents 


On Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1839, an ad- 
venturous, friendly young man with a 
sense of humor and the gift of words, 
John Lloyd Stephens by name, “em- 
barked on the British brig Mary Ann 
(Hampton, master) tor the Gulf of Hon 
duras.” He had “been entrusted by the 
President [Martin Van Buren] with a 
Special Confidential Mission to Central 
America.” He was also interested in “the 





Roberts 


“Tell him I'll be in the barbershop” 





“White Collar Zoo” (Doubleday, $1) will, as the 
sample selection of photographs above show, get a 
great number of laughs of recognition from almost 
anybody who has ever been employed in a large 
American office. As Barnes says, any resemblance to 
actual persons, living or dead, is purely intentional. 


Newsweek 
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remains of ancient architectural great- 
ness” which were said to lie buried in 
the Central American jungles. 

Most important of all, Stephens was 
an inveterate and undiscourageable trav- 
eler to strange and uncomfortable parts 
of the world. He took with him Frederick 
Catherwood, an English traveler and 
artist “who nad passed more than ten 
years of his life in diligently studying 
the antiquities of the Old World.” 

The major produet of this expedition 
was one of the most captivating, and 
most neglected, works of nineteenth- 
century American literature: “Incidents 
of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan.” 

The “Incidents” have been out of 
print for many years. But recently there 
has been a revival of interest in Stephens 
and his work. And now the Rutgers 


University Press has published a hand- | 


some new two-volume edition (includ- 
ing Catherwood’s drawings) of the “In- 
cidents.” 

Readers with an interest in travel, 
Central America, and/or just good writ- 
ing are Rutgers’s debtors. This is a fasci- 
nating story of adventure in the primitive 
wilderness and equally primitive politics 
of early nineteenth-century Central 
America, It is an important contribution 
to American archeology; Stephens and 
Catherwood were the first explorers to 
make a serious study of the long-buried 
ruins of the great Mayan civilization. It 
is worth $10 of any good reader’s money 
(INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN. By 
John L. Stephens. Edited by Richard L. 
Predmore. 2 vols. 747 pages. Rutgers 
University Press. $10.) 


Other Books 


Younc WILL1aM WasHBouRNE. By 
Humphrey Pakington. 274 pages. Nor- 
ton, $3. In this novel, the author of “The 
Washbournes of Otterley” continues his 
affectionately ironic saga of these pillars 
of mid-Victorian English-county society. 
He follows mainly the romantic trials of 
one of the family’s younger sons, an of- 
ficer in the Royal Navy. Before young 
Washbourne wins his lady, the reader 
finds out a good deal about English social 
life at the turn of the century, and most 
of it is amusing. 

A Treasury OF BROOKLYN. Edited by 
Mary Ellen and Mark Murphy. 435 
pages. Sloane. $5. “Brooklyn seems well 
on the way to becoming an American 
legend, yet, oddly, one without a text.” 
So the anthologist team collected for this 
book the best historical, anecdotal, and 
descriptive literature written about the 
colorful New York borough. The selec- 
tions are interesting and dramatic and 
should help explain Brooklyn and Brook- 
lynites to the rest of an incredulous 
world. 
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lf you ship on Credit 


(i 


Important Assets may be 
Out of Sight... Out of Mind 
--» but NOT Out of Danger! 


| legen the time credits are approved 
and goods are shipped . . . and the time 
your customers pay you .. . many unforesee- 
able events can occur to turn your good credit 
risks into bad debt losses. To name a few: 
shifts in public taste, new inventions that 
render products obsolete, wide price fluctua- 
tions or other economic changes, labor dis- 
turbances, new government restrictions, glut 


of foreign goods, etc. 
Your Accounts Receivable 


Should Be Insured 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in 150 lines 
of buginest who insure their plant, equipment, 
inventory, cash, etc. ... have completed their 
program of protection with American Credit 
Insurance. It guarantees payment of ac- 
counts receivable . . . pays you when your 


customers can’t. 


American Credit policies enable you to 


select coverage to fit your needs. You may 


Rane ric ad CRED 
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insure all accounts ... a selected group of 
accounts ... just one account. Your accounts 
receivable are valuable assets at all times... 


should be protected at all times. 


Send for Book, ‘Why ‘Safe’ 
Credits Need Protection’ 


lt contains valuable facts for you, your 
treasurer and credit manager—discusses the 
nature of credit, unpredictable events which 
result in losses despite diligent investigation, 
etc. It also gives information about American 
Credit Insurance. No obligation. Simply 
phone the American Credit office in your 
city or write: AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY 
Company oF New York, Dept. 43, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


/” AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
mw, oF New York & 


esteress 








GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


ARB OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 





UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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investigate 
Servilinen... 
America’s Finest 
Rental Linen 
Supply Service 





Fits Any Type of Business 
or Profession 


Yes, Servilinen is good for any type of 
business or a It’s inexpen- 
sive and readily available. 


Soft, sanitary towels, gleaming white 
tablecloths and napkins, fresh, neat 
appearing uniforms and many other 
washable cotton items are available 
for your business on a low cost rental 
basis. You get the exact quantity you 
need on the days you need them, with- 
out investment on your part. 


No longer do you have to maintain 
a large costly linen inventory of your 
own. Servilinen has a complete range 
of washable cotton uniforms in differ- 
ent styles and sizes to fit any employee 
you might hire. 

Servilinen can be obtained from the 
Towel and Linen Supply Company in 
your city who is a member of the Linen 
Supply Association of America. 

Investigate this quality linen supply 
service today. Cal: the Servilinen sup- 
= nearest you. Find out how Servi- 
inen can be good for your business. 


@eeeee7e*s#eeseseeseeste##e#eee#se#es 
This campaign is being 
sponsored in the interests of the 
linen supply industry by 


Mm. SHOWER & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Division of Opelika Textile Mills, 
Inc., furnishers of washable serv- 
ice apparel and towels to the 
linen supply industry. 


—1. Servilinen 
Food foo Goon Bewirones” 
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The Coming Battle of Ohio 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N recent visits to Cincinnati and 

Cleveland I have found that voters 
of Ohio are once more anticipating 
their return to the high firmament of 
national politics. The year will be 
1950; and the issue, the reelection of 
Sen. Robert A. Taft. Discussion out 
there is centering on the identity of 
Taft’s opponent, the nature of the 
campaign, and the question of out- 
side help for both sides. 

For a time it was be- 
lieved that Taft’s opponent 
would be the Democratic 
governor, Frank Lausche. 
In sheer popularity Lausche 
ranks exceedingly high. He 
would be hard to beat for 
any office. I learned, how- 
ever, from people who 
know Lausche and have 
seen him recently that the 
governor is likely to by-pass the sen- 
atorship and run again for his pres- 
ent office. 

Lausche likes his job. He enjoys 
executive work and is well aware of 
the exacting study that would be re- 
quired to prepare himself for a ter- 
rific campaign on national issues 
against a man like Taft. Moreover it 
is not at all unlikely that Lausche, if 
reelected governor, will be a natural 
choice for a place on the national 
ticket in 1952. He is a Catholic and 
would have some difficulty in getting 
the nomination for President. But 
there would be strong political ad- 
vantages in his running as a candi- 
date for Vice President. 


oRE important in this speculation 
M is the fact that Lausche is prob- 
ably no more pro-labor thah is Taft. 
He has a refreshing independence of 
mind. Certainly, he would never want 
to appear as a stooge either for the 
high command of labor or for the 
Truman Administration. If he spoke 
his mind on labor legislation, the 
whole issue of opposition to Taft 
might evaporate. 

If Lausche decides to run for gov- 
ernor, the hunt for a Taft opponent 
will be difficult. The selection would 
be made in a primary among several 
candidates much less known than Taft 
or Lausche. There would probably be 
a congressman or two, the mayor of 
Cleveland, and others. There would 
emerge no Democratic candidate who 





would be suitable as the champion of 
national labor leaders. Thus the op- 
position to Taft starts with a serious 
handicap. 

The form of the Ohio ballot pre- 
sents a disadvantage for Taft. The 
ballot is headed by the candidates for 
governor; the names of Senatorial 
candidates appear below those for all 
state offices. With Lausche up there 
at the head of the Demo- 
cratic column, a great many 
votes would go to any 
Democratic opponent of 
Taft. It has been suggested . 
that Bricker, always a sure 
winner in Ohio, run once 
more for governor. Some 
color is lent to this idea be- 
cause Bricker seems not 
especially happy as senator. 
Like Lausche, he is a nat- 
ural executive. Bricker, however, is 
likely to spurn the suggestion that he 
run for governor again. 

Whoever Taft’s opponent may be, 
he will be the favorite of national 
labor leadership. Messrs. Green and 
Murray have made a pretentious chal- 
lenge. The letter written by Green to 
Majority Leader Lucas in his disap- 
pointment after Taft’s victory on the 
injunction issue surely justified Taft’s 
characterization as “the most pre- 
sumptuous statement that any indi- 
vidual has ever made to the Senate 
of the United States.” 

Consider what would be said if the 
president of the NAM had practically 
demanded a specific Senate vote on a 
specific measure at a specific time! 
The Green letter may be an effective 
piece of Republican propaganda in 
next year’s showdown in Ohio. 


AFT is emerging in this labor fight 
—s the authentic leader of the Re- 
publican Party. Whether he should 
or will be the candidate for President 
in 1952 is irrelevant. The point is that 
Taft has made an issue which the 
great majority of his Republican col- 
leagues have supported. It is the best 
issue the Republicans have had in 
years. It is whether labor leadership 
is to deny the President the power, in a 
case in which he considers the national 
health and safety to be imperiled, to 
appoint a board to make a report and, 
if the dispute continues, to get a 60- 
day injunction from the courts. 
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Simmons outdoor couch up- : ; 
holstery has an all-around ’ 
coating of Monsanto’s Ultro- wt BA 
sol to resist rain, stain, fad- 
ing and scuffing. Ultrosol is ‘ 
applied to fabrics by Perma- 

tex of Jewett City, Conn. 






New Winchester, Model 
“47,” rifle has an “out- 
door” coating on its stock 


to withstand 
scuffing, 


weather, 
scraping, all- 


around rough treatment. 
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Flame Resistant Skylac gives 

the fuselage and control surfaces 
of commercial airliners and 
private planes a degree of 

flame resistance as never 

before achieved. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY. . . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


















“HighSkore” finishes, 
with special impact re- 
sistance, are made by 
Monsanto for bowling 
pins and alleys and 
distributed by H. Wag- 
ner & Adler Company, 
New York City. 


Sylvania’s standards for 
“Miracoat” finishes are met by 
Monsanto in a pure white 
synthetic coating for fluorescent 
light reflectors. 


Coats by the gallon 


There are even more styles in coatings for products 
than there are in coats for you. Monsanto tailors many 
hundreds of coatings for wood alone, and others for 
paper, metals and textiles. They're just right in every 
job whether you spray them, machine coat them or 
button them on with a brush. 

These thousands of coatings developed by chem- 
istry . . . especially lacquers and enamels, add long 
wear, good looks and give special protection to the 
countless products you use every day. 

Note to businessmen: If coatings play a prominent 
part in your business, you'll find that Monsanto finishes 
can economically meet your highest standards and most 
exact specifications. For a free, illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Monsanto coatings, or for help with a special 
coating problem, please send the handy coupon. 
Ultrosol, Skylac, HighSkore, Miracoat: Ree. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merrimac Division °® 


Desk No. NWM 4, Boston 49, Mass. - 
. 
() Please send information on coatings for.........................-- e 
C) General information on Monsanto coatings. e 
* s e 
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